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doubt is the most 





suites in American homes this year. 


our customers to Snap up a rare opportunity. ; 
fine suite. Read the description—then mail your order on our liberal free trial offer. 


Artistically made of seasoned solid oak. Richbrown Mission finish. Correct Missiondesign with 
Suite includes large arm rocker, large arm chair, 
tabourette and book ends. Ornamented with rich em- 
ossed carved ‘a on ponels of chairs, rockers and table. Thechair 
and rocker 


imitation Spanish brown leather upholstery. 
table, sewing rocker, desk or side chair, 



















uine Mission style furniture. 
room or parlor at a price which makes#t a most ex- 
ceptional bargain and on terms so easy that you will 
never feel the cost—and before you decide, you see 
it in your own home. 

We want to place fifty thousand of these splendid 
That is why we are making it an object for 


all from floor, are 25+: 
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When you see this beautiful 7-piece suite you will under- 
stand what Hartman values really are. 


Here beyond all 
amazing of all offers on high grade gen- 
A complete suite for living 


about 12 in. wide, standing 17in. high. 
size and weight to easily support large books. 


balance, $28.95, at the rate of $2.75 a month. 
rtation both ways. 







21x18in. Smaller rocker and chairs have seats 17x16% in. Hi 
some table is 25x36 in. and the tabourette has octagon shaped t 
Book ends just the ri 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Send only $1 with your order and we will ship the suite. 0: 
it 30 days and then if you find it all we say and more pay 
If not satisfi 
ship the suite back and we will return your money and pay t 
This is an offer so liberal, saving y 





rom any risk or disappointment, 
that you should accept without a 
moment’s hesitation. Send the 
coupon. 
Shipped from factory in central 
Indiana or factory in western New 
York state. ‘Shipping weight 


We want them to actually see this 


This set is 
@own”’ furniture. 
four chairs, 


cots are constructed in a strong, durable 

Most comfortable, lasting and beautiful. 
»arm chair and large rocker stand 36in.highover $29.95. Pay $1 down. Balance 
» in. wide overallandhave seats $2.75 monthly. 


Order by No. 110BMA8. Price 





IMPORTANT 


guaranteed not “knock 
In nae. the 


and beok ends 


about 140 Ibs. 4 set of furniture ae come to you 





, Send the Coupon and Only $1-Now: 


Mission suite shipped. The covpon (ora letter) enclosing only $1 brings it. 
home, even if you decide to return it after the 30 days’ trial. But we risk the return. 


THE HARTMAN COMPANY 
4045 LaSalle St., Dept. 2234 








Nothing easi 
than to hav 
this splend 


y.. will be delighted to have it iny 
Just mail the coupes. 


Bargain Catalo 








If you ao n ss send for the euite, write a post card for this great i Enclosed find $1.60. Send the 7-piece Living Row ym Suite N 

bo from « r to cover with sturning bargains in furni- described. Guaranteed not “kn ock down 1 30 

ture, carpets, rugs, stoves, ranges, watches, silverware, dishes, not satisfied will ship it back anc vou will refund my 21.90 a ’ 
washing 1 es, & : machines, aluminum ware, phono- j both ways. If I keep it I w it ay $2.75 per month t the price, % 
graphs, farm equipment, « See how you cen save money on any- — °" _ F ee 
thing you buy—: titon He irtman’s easy credit terms too. This j tte 
bargain cat E card brings it. Send for it today. 

: Rin scenic sintcecabiaieeianiaininidatanitaiaiaiannienieidiiniseniniinnicintia 
he Ha riman Co. i wee ee é 
i 7 j Occupation .. acs 
4045 LaSalle St., Dept. 2234 Chicago EB Nearest Shipping Point -” 
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Optimism in Dairymen’s League 


Hoping for better milk prices during the winter months 


me OLLOWING several conferences 
% with leading milk dealers in 
New York city, officials of the 
Dairymen’s league are more 
confident of equitable prices 
for market milk in coming 
months than contracted for the month of 
October. The present monthly price of 
3.11 for 3% milk in the 200-mile zone from 
New York city does not cover the cost of 
production, as explained in detail in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist two weeks ago. The 
necessity of a figure which will meet the 
increased cost of production during fall and 
winter was hammered into the dealers, and 
with the “big stick” in the hands of the 
league, the dairymen have a right to more 
optimism than they had in early October. 
The present system for arriving at the 
price each month is in force until 
December 1, under terms of agreement made 
last spring, when it became necessary for 
either party, the teague or the dealers, to 
serve a 60-day notice if they desired to 
change the method of agreement. The laws 
of supply and demand on the butter and 
cheese market, although not having full 
play as in other years, have worked some- 
what to make the seasonal advance in the 
butter and cheese market. This will help 
the November milk price when the time 
comes to summarize the market prices be- 
tween September 20 and October 20, which 
is the monthly period taken into account for 
next month’s milk prices. 
Dairymen have again shown their 
loyalty to the organization by standing back 
of the October price, 


going forward fairly and quietly. The in- 
tention is to learn the story of the dairy- 
men’s league activities in New York and 
adjacent territory, and gather the correct 
information on the cost of producing whole- 
some milk on the farms of league members. 
When completed, the mass of information 
obtained will be forwarded to Washington 
and the use to which it will be put remains 
to be seen. The officers in charge of the 
investigation have used good judgment in 
keeping the testimony from the radical city 
newspapers, which have used every bit of 
information upon which they-could seize as 
a source of facts to contort for editorials 
and articles against the milk producers. 


School for League Organizers 


Last week the league conducted a four- 
day school at the New York offices for 
members of its organizing force, which are 
preaching the gospel of co-operation in 
territory covered by the league. This means 
more unity in effort for the work in the 
coming months and more attention to the 
advisability of co-operatively owned ship- 
ping plants and factories by the farmers 
who are supplying the milk. 

Opening the conference, President R. D. 
Cooper of the league outlined the national 
dairy situation, pointing out the good work 
recently under way at Washington and 
rounding up the larger activities which have 
to do with the promotion of better organiza- 
tion among dairymen. T. E. Milliman, in 
charge of organization work for the league, 
urged unity in the work of the field men and 


more attention to the problems of the whole 
league in organizing thé local branches. 
The history of the league and its member- 
ship policy was outlined by Secretary Albert 
Manning, while the internal functioning of 
the league was described by Stanley Mills, 
the business manager. 

The organization and function of the dis- 
trict offices was explained by George S. 
Pickens, manager of the Buffalo office, and 
H. E. Babcock, manager of the New York 
state farm bureaus, promised continued sup- 
port of the bureaus to the organization work. 

The results to be obtained by proper pub- 
licity were aptly described by E. R. Eastman, 
editor of the league news, and Girard Ham- 
mond, business manager, took up the matter 
of advertising milk and its products for in- 
creased consumption. Other leaders who 
gave helpful suggestions to the staff of field 
works included Bradley Fuller, who ex- 
plained the co-operative plan; George Tyler 
of the new Auburn organization; H. J. 
Kershaw of the league staff of officers; W. 
W. Hovey,.the market milk authority con- 
nected with the league; Treasurer M. W. 
Davison of the league, and Charles Coleman. 
This splendid group of authorities rounded 
out the problems with which the field 
organizers will be confronted. 


Fodder or Mock Silage 


A. L. HAECKER 
Silage made from corn in shock or stack, 
where the plant is thoroughly dry or cured, 
is generally known as fodder or mock silage. 
It may or may not con- 
tain the ears, but is 





despite their knowledge 
that it did not cover the 
production costs. The 
league officials knew 
this and ~ expressed 
their intention at the 
time of modifying the 
agreement with the 
dealers for the future 
monthly basis of arriv- 
ing at quotations, if 
need be. The dissatis- 
faction expressed has 
been quietly given and 
without criticism of 
the action of the league, 
which is to be expected 
in light of the past 
rough times through 
which dairymen have 
gone. It is a pleasing 
expression of the faith 
which has character- 
ized the entire co-op- 
erative work of dairy- 
men and their league. 

The calling of every 
Member of the execu- 
tive committee of the 
league for witness be- 
fore the district attor- 
ney of the southern 
district of New York, 





distinguished from 
other silage by being 
put up when dry. Such 
silage is not as good or 
as nutritious as silage 
made from corn while 
matured but still green. 
Foddér silage has a 
feeding value which is 
greater than dry fodder. 
It is also more succu- 
lent than dry feed and 
is eaten without any 
waste. Convenience in 
feeding and the fact 
that it is a better food 
makes it worth while 
for a farmer to put up 
such silage if he is not 
able to have silage 
made at the proper 
period. The making of 
fodder silage is more 
difficult than putting up 
silage at the proper 
stage. When the corn 
is thoroughly dry, as it 
is in the shock, it will 
require about as much 
water as there is fod- 
der; in other words, a 
ton of dry fodder will 
require about a ton of 








as previously reported 
in these columns, is 


The Feed Question Has Its Direct Bearing on Milk Costs 


{To Page 21.] 
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Short Cuts on Extensive Poultry Plant 


BNE of the most unique poutry 
plants in the United States is 
i located in New Hampshire. It 
was built by Rodman Shaff. 
i} The poultry farm proper is 

=“ surrounded with an _ electric 
fence to keep off chicken thieves, foxes and 
skunks. With a small electric ‘motor, using 
180-gallon hogshead mounted on a shaft, 
Mr Shaff mixes his dry mash and scratch 
feed. With electric distributers connected 
with an electric time-clock he feeds his 
flock of 1500 layers five times a day. There 
are six of these electric distributers, gal- 
vanized iron tanks, which hold 32 bushels 
ef hard grain apiece, and when the time- 
clock says the word they scatter grain over 
4526 square feet of floor space. 

Mr Shaff selects for breeding hens only 
those that lay at least 150 eggs in their 
pullet year. In feeding layers Mr Shaff 
feeds a little at a time, but often. The 
owner of this farm believes that regularity 
in feeding, which he attains by his time- 
clock device, and uniform feeding are very 
important. In case of change in feed prices 
it becomes necessary to modify his ration, 
he changes the feed gradually. Stock beets 
stored in a root cellar are the standard 
green food. They are fed morning and 
early afternoon. The dry mash, kept in 
giant hoppers always open, 





The details of unique and successful experience with poultry 





ing I give them haif corn meal and half 
mixed feed, with two good handfuls of beef 
scraps and one teaspoonful of baking soda 
to an eight-quart pail of the mixture. I 
scald this well and let it cool. This is fed 
with sour milk in the morning and oats is 
given the rest of the day. 

The turkeys are fed this way up to about 
the second week in November, when cracked 
corn is added to the oats. I still feed the 
corn meal and mixed feed mash. Turkeys 
fed in this way put weight on very rapidly 
end I run no risk that they will die. I con- 
sider too much corn a regular turkey killer. 
I do not believe in shutting up turkeys to 
fatten them. They tire of their feed and 
are apt to die, and they fret so much that 
they lose weight. A little baking soda in the 
crinking water is very beneficial; it helps 
the digestion. 

In the experience of Miss Florence B. 
Hinckley, a prominent poultrywoman of 
Providence county, R I, it pays to fatten up 
the national fowl for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas trade. The turkeys are not con- 
fined, but allowed free-range around the 
farm. They come to the barns regularly for 
their fattening frods, which are started 
three to five weeks before the marketing 
period. Hominy chops, bran, beef scraps, 
sour milk and plenty of grit are the principal 


and morning to the feeding yard, where 
they receive more fattening foods than 
could be picked up on free range. This 
method is easier than cooping up the fowls, 
which sometimes fret from the confinement 
and so do not put on the weight to be 
expected. 

One of the good poultry raisers in York 
county, Me, is Mrs Clara B. Frost, who annu- 
ally puts some splendid turkeys into the 
holiday trade. Mrs Frost has no special 
time for fattening, but keeps the turkeys in 
prime condition during the late summer and 
early fall by careful feeding. At no time 
are they confined. From the time the young 
steck is three months old, the fowls are 
given a scratch feed in the farm yard. 
Sweet skim: milk, which is not available on 
many farms, is given to them in amounts 
which they will readily drink up. 

On the other hand, Lyman Crane of St 
Lawrence county, N Y, confines his fowls for 
10 dzys prior to the marketing days. He 
has been successful in quieting. the fowls, 
causing from one to two pounds of weight 
to be taken on in the 10 days. He gives 
cooked corn meal and whole corn. 

Free access to buckwheat and corn fields 
put the weight on holiday turkeys on the 
farm of A. J. Leg in Nicholas county, W Va. 
The fowls have free range all of the season, 
and are not confined even in 
the fall just before marketing. 





each holding 14 bushels, con- 
tains:.one part each of bran, 
hominy, beef scraps, gluten, 
ground oats and wmiddlings, 
with the addition to each batch 
mixed in the 180-gallon hogs- 
head of six pounds fine salt, 25 
pounds linseed meal, 14 quarts 
fine charcoal and 30 pounds 
oyster’ shells. Beef scraps, 
grit and shells are kept before 
the hens in half-bushel hoppers. 
Scratch feed contains equal 
parts by weight of wheat, oats 
and cracked corn. This is fed 
five times a day. 


Open Range for All 


outdoor range Mr 
Shaff -considers. essential in 


Liberal 








Color Inheritance in Poultry 


Following important investi- 
gations in the inheritance of 
poultry characteristics, the 
Maine station has now resolved 
into its component parts the 
pattern which was made in the 
development of the Red Pyle 
breed. This interesting and 
striking fowl has brilliant red 
feathers on the wing bone 
which are sharply contrasted 
with the white body. Although 
this fancy Red Pyle is largely 
of interest to the poultry 
fancier, it is interesting to fol- 
low the color inheritance from 
the original mating. 

The cross as made at the 








raising young poultry. His en- 
tire farm is foraged by young 
and old birds roaming among 
young fruit trees. He grows much clover 
and permits the fowls to graze on this 
clover much of the year. Growing chicks 
are kept in scattered colony houses. He 
raises ehicks from incubators and hens. 
The former are kept in brooder houses and 
the latter in individual coops and yards. 

The first week a commercial chick food is 
fed, changed gradually to a scratch feed of 
small cracked corn, oatmeal and a cracked 
wheat. This is fed at first four times a day, 
then three times. The chicks are fed t>e 
regular egg laying mast. When a steady 
supply of sour milk can be had, it is kept 
before the chicks. 

Cockerels are shipped for broilers at 2% 
to three pounds. At such time breeding 
males are picked out to keep over. By 
September 15 the pullets are rounded up 
preliminary for winter quarters and then 
confined. The cockere!s are permitted to 
run out until late fall or early winter. 


Fattening Thanksgiving Turkeys 


The article helow comes from the careful methods in fat- 
tening turkeys for holiday markets a followed by Miss 
Margaret Mahoney of Middlesex county, Mass. Miss Mahoney 
is one of the best turkey raisers in the East, and articles by 
her on blackhead in. turkeys and methods of raising turkeys 
have previously appeared in these co'umns. Any reader wish- 
ing to write Miss Mahoney may send letter in care of the 
poultry department of this paper.—[Poultry Editor. 


Fall fattening of turkeys on my farm 
begins about the middle of October. I 
always feed them plenty of oats, as too much 
corn is sure death for turkeys. In the morn- 





Poultrywomen Have Become Expert in Commercial Poultry Raising 


ingredients in the finishing formula. The 
early turkeys are considerably heavier at 
Thanksgiving time than the late-hatched 
birds and the toms heavier than the hens. 


Fattening Begins at Hatching 


In the practice of our friends, the Farren 
brothers, who farm it in Hartford county, 
Ct, the time to bein fattening is at the 
time of hatching. A steady, even growth of 
the birds throughout the season has given 
them the b2st resu!ts. 

They write: “We feed all the thick, sour 
milk wkich the turkeys will eat. After they 
are three months old we let them run over 
the fields, allowing them to grow and fatten 
natura!!y. At night and in the morning we 
give oats and cracked corn. All of our 
poultry have clean grain, milk and pure 
water. By Thanksgiving they weigh 10 to 15 
pounds. I have had excellent luck this year.” 


More Ways with Holiday Turkeys 


Although some of the large raisers of 
turkeys in New York and New England 
confine their turkeys for three or four 
weeks for fattening, just previous to sending 
them to the holiday markets, many others are 
getting equal results from the fowls without 
taking the birds from free range. By the 
time cool weather has come in the fall, the 
turkeys are usually well acclimated to the 
farm surroundings and come regularly night 


Maine station was between a 
Brown Leghorn rooster and a 
White Leghorn hen. The male carried the 
Red Pyle pattern while the White Leghorn 
contributed the white as a dominant color, 
not following sex. The red on the wings 
depended upon the red color which ‘vas 
transmitted along with the sex to give the 
bright red feather in this one spot on each 
wing. This color can be intensified by 
selcetion in breeding. 

Disvelling the common opinion that any 
white bird might do for the cross, attenticn 
is called to the three kinds of white as 
classificd by their inheritance. Two of 
thece are recessive, like the Wyandotte 
white. producing on crossing with a colored 
bird colored offspring. The other white, as 
in the White Leghorn, is dominant, produc- 
ing on crossing a bird which is. almost 
white. Of course, it is only this dominant 
white that will give red-winged, white male 
birds upon crossing. 


Relieves in Swine—Last year I sold $705 
worth of hogs. I paid $350 for them as pigs 
and for the cost of grain. Not taking into 
account a few odds and ends, I got $355 for 
my work. I fed the. pigs five times a day. 
When very small, they were given mostly 
red dog. Although I raise quite a lot of 
pigs, I charge myself with them the same if 
purchased—[J. T. Raven, £y “awrence 
County, N Y. 
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The Moderate 1919 Apple Crop 


Distribution uneven and choice fruit at a good level 


72O FAR as production is con- 
ws cerned, the year 1919 has 
proved more favorable to apple 
growers in the central west and 
in the Pacific Northwest than to 

. our orchardists in the east. The 
crop as a whole does not differ in bulk so 
markedly from that of 1918 or 1917. This, 
American Agriculturist’s final estimate, 
shows seant 24 million barrels apples in 1919 
now being harvested, against 26 millions and 
bettor in each of the two preceding years. 
These totals relate solely to the commercial 
apple crop for late autumn and winter mar- 
kets and extending imto next spring. The 
figures do not include an indeterminate, but 
very large quantity of apples grown each 
season in the back yard orchard, along the 
side of the road, etc, and incorporating also 
liberal quantities of soft, summer and early 
autumn fruit which go into cider, or vinegar, 
for preserving; or if remote from market and 
very faulty in quality, may even go to waste. 

‘The commercial crop, total first named, is 
either already in cold storage, en route there- 
to, or will very largely find such resting 

place as soon as harvested and barreled. A 
striking feature of the present crop is the 

marked shortage in the important producing 
group of northern and eastern states from 

Lake Michigan to Maine. This territory 

shows up with about seven million barrels, 

against nearly 12 millions a year ago. But 

New York, the premier state, had 6,500,000 

barrels apples in 1918 and scant half that 

this year; also there is a relative falling off 
in Michigan, always an important state other- 
wise, and in Pennsylvania and Ohio. New 

England, on the other hand, and this means 

very largely Maine, shows a good increase 

over last year’s very short yield. The central 
west has somewhat more apples than last 
season, but far short of a bumper yield. 


Competition from the Far West 


The box apple territory, on the other hand, 
has harvested a very big crop. Washington 











J . . 
Apple Crop Distribution 
THE 1919 COMMERCIAL APPLE CROP, WITH 
COMPARISONS 
[In round thousands of barrels.] 
" 1919 1918 1917 
New England: 
DED. ncoancc eos 550 250 150 
New Hampshire .. 2060 150 300 
ee 200 150 250 
Massachusetts ... 325 350 400 
Rhode Island .... 25 25 25 
Connecticut ..... 150 100 150 
Be etsctseass 1,450 1,025 1,875 
Middle: 
New York ....... 3,000 6,500 3,800 
New Jersey ...... 450 500 400 
Pennsylvania .... 650 1,200 1,800 
Delaware ........ 150 150 100 
GD. wi ateceniress 450 850 950 
Michigan ........ 700 1,500 1,250 
Wisconsin ....... 200 200 250 
, ae 5,600 10,900 8,550 
Central West: 
DOE wrdciccnse 200 350 600 
NEY ‘Gesecucias 500 800 850 
a 900 800 1,200 
PE fa ncsusenes 500 400 400 
Nebraska ........ 200 100 250 
BD . bones sacacex 250 150 250 
eee 600 300 700 
Tetes csccsccecs 3,150 2,900 4,250 
Far West: 
Colorado ....cc0s- 600 600 750 
ED  svneseneune 900 200 350 
DD. Steamesinass 150 150 ~150 
Montana ......-. 100 75 100 
California ....... 1,250 1,050 1,290 
ae 1,100 800 c990 
Vastington -.... 5,100 4,200 3,500 
, ee 9,100 7,075 6,650 
Southern: 
West Virginia.... 660 1,200 1,200 
WHEEGMEL. diamennes 1,500 1,800 1,650 
Maryland ........ 250 450 400 
Kentucky ........ 100 150 509 
Tennessee ........ 150 250 300 
TE sudasecus 2,600 3,850 4,050 
BE CUGP sce ciccccss 3008 1,000 1,000 
U S crop...........23,900 26,750 26,375 





is well at the foreground in its entire history 
as a producer of commercial apples. Other 
Pacific coast states are turning off a good 
yield. This dogs not mean universally big 
crops in the box territory. For example, the 








Yakima fruit growers’ association at the 
opening of October writes American Agricul- 
turist that first estimates of the crop from 
Yakima valley, all the way up to 9000 cars, 
have been reduced now to not more than 7500 
cars. Oregon has a splendid crop of fruit. 
The Apple growers’ association advises us 
that the Hood River territory has produced 
1,500,000 boxes (approximately 500,000 bar- 
rels) of the most beautiful fruit ever—Spitz- 
enberg, Newtown, Ortley, Arkansas Black, 
Oregon Red predominating. Growing condi- 
tions throughout were ideal, fruit excellent 
in color and size, and probably the finest 
ever there produced. The box%territory in 
western Colorado was hard hit by a freeze 
the first of last June. 

This western fruit is already competing 
with eastern grown apples, liberal quantities 
already placed on the market and much more 
to come. It is not yet wholly clear just what 
will be its effect on prices of eastern apples. 
Cost of production and handling has been 
high west as well as here. Transcontinental 
freights are verv heavy, hence it would seem 
comparatively little profit for Pacific coast 
orchardists unless prices on their fruit con- 
tinue at a good level. 


Looking Backward and Forward 


Little space need here be given reasons for 
the eastern shortage, this fully outlined in 
American Agriculturist from time to time. 
First of all, so far as New York and some 
other eastern sections were concerned, it was 
a harking back to the exceedingly low temper- 
atures of a couple of years ago, which se- 
riously damaged and in some instances ut- 
terly killed vast numbers of maturing, bear- 
ing trees. Then came disaster at blossoming 
time, including the widespread frosts at the 
close of April, 1919, this again followed by.a 
stretch of cold, wet weather during the first 
half of May, partly interfering with pollen- 
ation and set of fruit. This developed per- 
manent shortage in vast numbers of commer- 
tial orchards in New York [To Page 8,]| 
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lf Dairymen, Why Not Orchardists ? 


Collective selling no less a possibility for fruit growers than for dairymen 


og HERE HAVE been many epochs 
¥ in agriculture. The discovery 
of the cast iron plow was one; 
the suceess of the reaping ‘ma- 
chine was another: But both 
were mechanical. The found- 
inz cf the grange and its subsequent spread 
established a new farm outlook, but that was 
social. The formation of the co-operative 
association of citrus growers proved that 
colluctive sales were possible, but there the 
problem was local. Not until the Dairymen’s 
leatue came into vision was the giant force 
of collective bargaining made demonstrable 
as a factor in agriculture; not until then 
was a key found to enable farmers to secure 
justice in the sale of their rroducts. 

If there is a “new freedom” in America it 
is the freedom that spells justice to milk 
producers. What the Dairymen’s league is, 
what it has done is the most interesting, most 
illuminating, most progressive chapter in 
the history of American agriculture. The 
plow is fundamental, the reaper a necessity, 
the grange glorious in its effect: on farm 
character and aspirations, but the Dairy- 
Men’s Jeague is a rural magna charta whose 
results will remmake the business of farming. 

In making collective bargaining a farm 
instrumentality, the way was found for put- 
ting cost into the cost of producing every 
product. How to market was answered with 





a@ single test. And while the marvel is in 
the correct, scientific business way of selling 
milk, an equal marvel, in working out the 
plans, lies in an equal remarkable signifi- 
eance that more mistakes were not made 
than have been made. The critics of the 
league may be conscientious, some of them; 
many may be honest, some of them again; 
but the eritics and objectors are as much in 
error as were the raiders of Hussey or Me- 
Cormick or Wright. The reaper reaps and 
the airship flies; so also will farmers hence- 
forth sell their products through their cen- 
tral organizations and the basis of those 
sales will be cost of production, plus a fair 
profit. For this reason the Dairymen’s 
league spells a new epoch and a new era. 
And the surprise will be in another genera- 
tion that any opposition confronted the 
movement at all. 


Central Selling Organizations 


The new era—what will it mean? It will 
mean that before many years every impor- 
tant farm product will be encircled by its 
organization to which the buyers of the 
world will come for their supplies; and in 
just the same way that soon the Dairymen’s. 
league will be utilizing its surplus milk in 
the production of quality brands of butter, 
cheese, milk powder and condensed milk, so 
will other farm co-operative bodies be like- 


wise marketing primary and second quality 
brands to meet the demands and require- 
ments of the consuming wortd. 

These selling organizations and marketing 
bodies will not jump into being in a moment 
or a day. They will evolve with time be- 
cause they will develop out of business neces- 
sity; but the experience and history of the 
Dairymen’s league will point the way that 
every other organization will take. Thus in 
time fruit growers will see the value, help 
fad power and of a similar plan for practical 
co-operation and they will organize in ac- 
cordance with their needs. So, too, will the 
potato growers; so, too, will the wool grow- 
ers, the poultry men, the special crop gar- 
deners—indeed, who will say that in another 
quarter of a century every branch of farm- 
ing may not be as thoroughly organized for 
real co-operative work through collective 
selling as the dairymen today? And with a 
little time the dairymen will have capitalized 
their experience into the perfection of the 
best that human effort and human genius 
can attain. 


Opportunity for Fruit Growers 


Are fruit growers to miss their opportu- 
nity for similar mutual service? Are they 
to deny long the gift that collective work 
can bring? . In grading their fruit, in brand- 
ing it with honor marks. in [To Page 10.] 
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What Do You Think 


rHe SHOUL- 
AN IM- 


A PLAIN FARMER TALKS FROM 
DER WHAT HE THINKS ABOUT 
PORTANT SITUATION 

of farm products touches 
Overproduction is some- 
thing that must be guaridel aa-nst. High 
cost to consumers is not due always to what 
farmers are paid, Lut to the profits of middle- 
men and retailers. The high cost of food 
usually is that part that gets in after food 
leaves the farm. But how about wages, hours 
and production next year? What do you 
think 7—[The Editor. 

During and since the war the farm- 
er has speeded up production enor- 
mously, considering the scarcity of 
help. He has done this through the 
use of expensive machinery and trac- 
tors and by exacting longer hours of 
himself and family, including his wife 
and daughters, It has become a cus- 
tom in many communities to plant 
and harvest on Sunday, and 
mighty few farmers feel they can 
slack up even on a holiday, There are 
some favored farmers here and there 
who have fertile farms or derive some 
income from other sources and who do 
not feel compelled to work an 
sonable number of hours, but they 
in the minority. American farm- 
ers, as a are literally working 
themselves to death; they have no time 
for any recreation the increasing 
cost of labor, insurance, taxes and all 
farm supplies, goad them on to still 
greater efforts, to produce enough to 
meet these demands, 

Now what will be the result of this 
frenzied situation? There will cer- 
tainly be a reaction and much sooner 
than generally believed; that is, the 
law of supvly and demand will soon 
operate to reduce the farmer's in- 
come. It is even in sight now, will 
no doubt be felt very forcibly next 
year; and the year following will most 
surely see a glut in all American, if 
not world, markets. We all know what 
that means to the country at large in 
every line of business. It will mean 
hard times, if not a panic. 

It may be said low prices operate to 
equalize production of food, but past 
experience does not support. this 
theory. As prices drop the farmer 
will go to his limit to produce more 
in order to keep up the income he has 
been accustomed to, thereby making 
a bad situation worse. What are our 
agricultural organizations doing to 
prevent this state of affairs? Some are 
working for better distribution, which 
is mighty good as far as it goes. 
Some are spending bundles of money 
to show us how to raise more and 
better crops, which is a doubtful virtue. 
Is there any agency in the United 
States that is really working to uplift 
the farmer from a state where he 
must work from 12 to 16 hours per 
day, including holidays and often Sun- 
cays, in order to provide for his run- 
ning expenses and furnish food for 
an ungrateful horde (often at or be- 
low the actual cost of production) 
who receive as much or more, for 
seven or eight hours than the farmer, 
including his family, receive for their 
long day? 

There is only one remedy—cut pro- 
duction next year! Cut it still more 
the following. A manufacturer would 
be considered an idiot who produced 
more than there was any profitable 
market for, simply because there was 
an overproduction in his line and his 
falling off: if he did so 
to sell his products at 

The emanufacturers 
exercise ordinary intelligence, they 
curtail and retrench. Are we farmers 
idiots or are we going to curtail and 
retrench? 

There is only one possible or logical 
way ‘to do this, shorten the working 
hours on the farm. I have heard it 
suggested that a law be enacted to 
compel the farmer to work eight 
hours, Such a law could not be passed 

this time. A cut to eight hour- 
would be too radical. I would suggest 
nine or 10 for the of 

1920, and eight 1921. 

Why cannot the farm  burean, 
grange, etc, of this or a group of 
states take up this question this win- 
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Leadership 
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ter, explaining what it means to agri- 
cultural life and sounding the senti- 
ment of farmers in the aggregate? 

The farmer is a very 
individual, but it might be possible, 
when once he understands that the 
more he produces, the less will be his 
net profit to get enough volunteers to 
work on a shorter hour basis to 
form a nucleus around which others 
would join or soon become an object 
of scorn or in other words, a “scab.” 

In conclusion, I wish to say that 
some dairymen seem to think it would 
be impossible to shorten the hours on 
a dairy farm and still have time to 
milk, and produce enough feed for the 
stock, but I believe that any dairy 
farmer who will try out a nine-hour 
day, will find that by the extra hours 
of leisure and rest that he will gain, 
will be in such a stimulated condi- 
tion, both physically and mentally, he 
will be able to plan and devise short 
and better organization, and by 
studying his herds, cullh out enough 
imperfect individuals, so he will not 
have to raise so much fodder, at the 
same time increasing his net profits. 
Then perhaps we farmers will have 
time to go to church or attend a lec- 
ture the same as our city brethren.— 
[B. C. W., New York. 


Best Crop I Ever Raised 


The offer of $10 for first, $5 for 
second, $4 for third, $3 for fourth, $2 
for fifth and $1 for sixth prizes, for 
articles one Best crop I ever raised, is 
still open. We hope many of our 
readers wilh respond. The articles 
should contain about 500 words and 
tell how this best.crop was grown. We 
want to hear from our readers as 
early as convenient. Send the article 
to the editor, American Agriculturist, 
New York, N Y. 


Official Dairy Tests at Stake 


mess that Holstein 
breeders are called upon to clean up 
after the practices of Charles E. Cole 
in making official tests for advanced 
registry on the cow, Creampot Pontiac 
Korndyke. But failure to. make a 
clean job would not only react against 
the great Holstein breed, but also re- 
flect more or less upon the advanced 
registry work of other breeds, The 
Holstein association got busy at once 
after the Cole confession. to set its 
house in order, holding special meet- 
ings of the board of directors 
August 3 in Chicago, August 6 
in Cleveland and 2 


August 25- 
26 in Buffalo. Excellent prog- 


cut 


It is a nasty 


independent — 


= &. 
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ress was being made when an injunc- 
tion was secured against the associa- 
tion by Oliver Cabana, Jr, who had 
some Holsteins concerned. He alleges 
that the officers of the association 
were illegally elected, that legal meet- 
ings of the association, or of its offi- 
cers can only be held in the state of 
New York, the domicile of the cor- 
poration; also alleges prejudice in the 
minds and conduct of the officers of 
the executive committee. This injunc- 
tion is now in force, and in a legal 
way ties the hands of the association 
on the Cole matter until it has been 
satisfied in the courts, 

But Holstein breeders will not be 
satisfied to let the matter drop 
through any such delaying _ tactics. 
Note what Pres Aitken of the Hol- 
stein association says under date of 
October 2: “It is apparent that no 
action can be taken just now,’ that 
would in any way affect the records 
of Oliver Cabana, Jr. The questions, 
however, that have been raised, go to 
the very heart and life of the associa- 
tion, and if the contention is true, 
then any records made during the 
last four years and recorded, or any 
officers or directors elected during the 
‘ast four years when the national 
neetings have been held outside the 
tate of New York, would be invalid. 
shat is the situation that confronts 
us, providing Mr Cabana’s contentions 
are true, and that the courts of New 
York will permit him to raise the is- 
sue in the manner in which he has 
raised it. And until these problems 
have been decided by the court, my 
own judgment is that no action should 
be taken that in the most remote con- 
tingent infringes even the spirit of 
the injunction. I take it, however, 
that any court of equity would. real- 
ize the necessity of our executive com- 
mittee meeting together, and going 
over the situation and determine 
what counsel shall be employed to 
represent the association, and take 
any other steps that micht be neces- 
sary to protect the association’s inter- 
ests. 

“The work of the association must 
go on. When the shadow that is now 
thrown over our records is removed, 
as it will be, and when right and hon- 
esty shall prevcil, as it will, our rep- 
resentatives will be in the harness, 
used to the work, and there will be 
no slacking of interest in these. great 
animals that are doing so much for 
the dairy industry and § are taking 
such a great part in sc!ving the food 
supply, that is most_necessary for the 
human race.” 


Brief Review of Case 

That is the proper sentiment which 
will be indorsed not only by Holstein 
breeders, but by leaders in other 
breeds as well. Readers are familiar 
with the sordid story of how cream 
was rin into the pail when the cow 
in. question was being milked, -This 
was dene by means of a rubber tube 
running from the fountain, or . hot 
water bag, belted around the operator 
under his milking jacket. The tube 
went down the leg and a slit allowed 
operator to bring the excess cream 
into the pail rt wil, Fer a long time 








Talking Over 


This little view shows M. H. Hottenstein of Lancaster county, 
methods for fattening steers with F. S. Bucher, 
Mr Hottenstein 


feeding 
bureau. 


ing over 
of the farm 








Finishing Metaods 


Pa. talk- 
manager 


annually fattens up some splendid 


beeves, in connection with tobacco growing and a small herd of pure-bred 


Ayrshires, 


the Cole and Cabana tests were under 
suspicion, but the official tester was 
never able to pin any evidence on the 
milker. Incidentally, much credit ig 


[To Page 12.] 


Sanitary Regulations in Schkovis 


So many letters have been received by 
American Agriculturist asking the legality of 
the ruling on sanitary toilets in rural scnools 
in New York that the following discussion of 
regulations by the regent; of University of 
New York are printed in full. Ths important 
subject is discussed ty Frank B. Gilbert, dep- 
uty commissioner and counsel for the state 
department of education. If the regulations 
as stated by Mr Gilbert are without legal 
grounds to be resisted, then they are entirely 
within the power of the law to enforce. This 
information is official from the department, 
[ Editor. 

Section 457 of the‘ education law of 
New York state contains provision: 
for toilet facilities in connect:on with 
the schools of the state, This law was 
first enacted in 1887, and applied to 
the conditions then existing as to toi- 
let facilities, There has been no sub- 
stantial change made in the lav since 
that time. The regents of the uni- 
versity under section 46 of the educa- 
tion law have power to adopt rules 
carrying into effect the laws and poli- 
cies of the state relating to education. 

Pursuant to this authority the re- 
gents have adopted a regulation to 
the effect that outside toilets shall be 
eliminated or abolished and inside 
toilets, either waterclosets or certain 
standard chemical devices, shall be 
substituted in their place. This reg- 
ulation came about after careful ex- 
amination of toilet facilities in the 
schools of the state and the conclu- 
sion reached that existing Outside fa- 
cilities were unhealthful and otier- 
wise inadequate, The recommendation 
was also presented by the state health 
arthorities to the regents that provi- 
sion be made for substituting some- 
thing in place of the outbuildings. 

A circular containing instruciions 
sent out by the department was pre- 
pared in conformity with these regu- 
lations, It is the duty of the regents 
of the university and the department 
to protect the health and morals of 
the children of the state. With the 
information before them as to exist- 
ing conditions it was in their judgment 
necessary to take some. drastic action 
to secure improvement. There has 
been: quite general observance of the 
regulation. There have not been mzn- 
cases where trustees and school au- 
thorities have violently opposcd any 
modification of existing facilities. 

There maybe legal. grounds to re- 
sist a summary order issued by a dis- 
trict superintendent compelling the 
elimination of outside toilets and the 
installation of standard inside toilet 
facilities... There. ean, -however, be no 
question as to the-necessity of im- 
proving existing toilet conditions in 
many of our rural -districts.. Ocular 
demonstrations of this fact every- 
where exist. Testimony of experienced 
educators and health and sanitary ex- 
pert: supports this proposition. 

Section 457 of the educaticn lew in 
its present form refers to outbuildings 
and reecuires they be kept in a clean 
and wholesome condition. If there 
had bven a full compliance with this 
provision .of the law. it is . posible 
there’ would have been no effort mace 
to change existing conditions. 


Where Conditions Are Not Disturbed 

It may .also be stated that even un- 
der the regulation of the regents if 
outbuildings and vaults are kept in a 
clean and wholesome condition and 
the number of pupils in attendance s& 
not laige, no order will be issued by 
this department compelling the in- 
stallation of inside toilets. Where new 
buildings or alterations are proposed 
it will be recommended by the de- 
partment.that outbuildings be elimi- 
nated -cnd modern up-to-date inside 
facilities be provided. 

Failure on the part of trustees or 
a board of education to keep out- 
buildings and toilets in proper condi- 
tion is sufficient ground for removal 
from office and also for withho!din$ 
from the district its share of the public 
moneys of the state. In our attempt 
to clean up abominable conditions ex- 
istine in many of the districts it may 
hecome necessary to take the drastic 
action authorized by the statute. 

Our purpose is, if possible, to ob- 
tain action by impressing upon fhe 
sentiment of the community the ne- 
ressity of providing clean, healthful 
and decent toilet facilities for the 
chi'dren. It will only be necessary 
for the department to exercise the 
power conferred upon it when it ap- 
pears that the parents of the children 
and other patrons of the schoo] are 
entirely unmindful of the needs of the 
children. The cases where it wil! be 
necessary to act on this account are, 
fortunately, few. 

I think I know the people in our 
rural communities sufficiently well t0 
be safe in the assumption that they 
desire for their children what must 
necessarily tend to cleanliness and de- 
eency. I think they will be with us 
in carrying into effect any ressonable 
effort to bring about improved a 
tary conditions in our rural scho' 
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Health Conditions a Bis Factor 
Gentlemen: “We have found that the value of.a dairy ration is not always in milk production alone. The viii Held 


health condition of the herd is a big factor. Our experience in feeding SCHUMACHER and BIG “Q” DAIRY i iti 
RATION is, that we not only get bigger milk yields, but most gratifying health conditions. Even on short and A i 
Hi 


ial 





long time officials tesis, our cows stand the strain wonder‘ul ly on these feeds. As evidence of our yearly UHH 
results we have just received word from the Michigan Agricultural College advising that our herd is one of 


a 
the Ribbon Prize Winners in the State on production for : 
1918. We also feed SCHUMACHER FEED extensively WAPSREME-ME Fit ons Polend Chee und i Ht 


to hogs, horses and young cattle with splendid results. Berkshire Hogs. 


SCHUMACHER FEED : 


i }tht 


Ht Hit it 


BIG‘O’DAIRY RATION [7 


Wherever SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION are used you will find a herd i 1 
that produces to the satisfaction of the owner, Holsteins—Jerseys—Guernseys—cows of every HHI HEY 
breed, alike testify to the value of these result-producing feeds. 32 of the World’s Champion 

Dairy Cows have made their wonderful records with the aid of these feeds. 


“ee Fed in combination they make an ideal ration—onewhich you can read- 
ras ily regulate as to amount of protein and carbohydrate content to suit the 
needs of each individual cow. Their palatability, high digestibility, variety 
and bulk, induce cows to eat heartily and produce heavily. With SCHU- 
CHER FEED as the maintenance part of the ration and BIG “Q” as 
e protein part, you havea ration that will give you maximum long time 
milk production and ideal health conditions in your herd.’ Could you 
ask more? A few weeks trial will convince you. Order from your 
dealer. If he can’t supply you, be sure to write us. 


The Quaker Oats Ompany cuieiso, t.s.a. 
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Getting Most Out of Apples 


Sizing machines for barreled apples 
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Potato Prices Lack Stability 
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careful of 

The northwest 
gest shipper of 
and Wisconsin alone one day 
week forwarding a total of 4S1 
out of 9S] cars from all potato state 
Heavy shipments are also being made 
from Colorado, Idaho, Maine, Mich- 
igan, North Dakota and some pota- 
toes are coming in from Canada pay- 
possible duty of 10 cents per 
bushel. Most the Maine stock is 
going to New nd points and re- 
cent sales include Irish Cobbler 
around $2.75 per barrel measure, in 
bulk, to growers at warehouse. In 
Wisconsin producing sections growers 
have received for United States grade 
No 1 at loading points $1.50 to $1.60 
per 100 pounds. 

Just now there is 
to push on to the 
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markets more or 
of the first flush of harvest dig- 
particularly where there is 
show of rot. This in effect means that 
prices the middle of October, with 
markets thus unsett!ed, are not neces- 
“sarily a criterion of what they may 
be a month later. Recent sales at 
Chicago, carlots on track, sound 
western stock, were at $2.20 to $2.35 
per 100 pounds, bulk cars showing wet 
and dry rot, at $2 or less. 
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The Moderate 1919 Apple Crop 
[From Page 4.] 
and elsewhere which was fully recog- 


tena 
nized 


by early summer. 

Right here it is worth noting that 
frosts this fall have held off remark- 
ably late. The mild temperatures and 
widely extended rainfalls of Septem- 
ber and early October which proved 
so harmful to the potato crop. have 
really favored the maturing apples in 
many sections, meaning encouraging 
growth in the size of the fruit hang- 
ing on the trees. What is wanted 


in orchards which have not been 
period of cool, bright 
weather to aid in giving color to the 
fruit. Many orchardists will post- 
pone harvesting as late as possible. 
Present and Prospective Prices 
As announced in these 
columns, unusually high figures have 
prevailed for best grades of apples, 
particularly true of favorite varieties. 
The price range is wide. Generally 
speaking, few apples have sold at the 
orchards or shipping stations better 
than $7 a barrel in the north and 
east, and $4 to $5.50 in the central 
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already 
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from evaporating plants, from’ cider 
manufactures and canners the 
cheaper grades have really brought 
and are bringing excellent figures. 
Apple barrels are again high this sea- 
son and there is possibly more than 
the usual tendericy to sell the fruit 
orchard run, the buyer picking and 
packing, and quite a trend toward 
handling in cheap bushel baskets 
where the fruit can be marketed at 
once or to be shipped only short dis- 
tances. 

Occasional evidences of weakness 
are noted which yet can scarcely be 
called a reaction from the initial high 
price level. But. speculators and 
dealers are counting on their fingers 
costs of marketing, storage charges, 
etc, and showing some caution with 
here and there a possible slight whit- 
tling down in bid prices. 

Home consumption, however, shou'd 
continue on a liberal scale the coming 
winter. Wages of laborers were neve; 
so high and they are disposed to buy 
freely, A broader export outlet wou!d 
be desirable, but it is too early to 
know much about this. England has 
handled a rood many apples this fal! 
grown in southern Pennsylvania, the 
Virginias, etc, and late advices were 


Winter Apples Per Barrel, Wholesale, in Leading Markets 


--—— Boston——_-—_-—+, - 
Oct 25 


Dec 31 
$6.00@ 7.50 
3.00% 5.00 
3.004: 6.00 
2.254 4.00 
2.500 4.50 
3.500 6.00 
2.500 4.50 
3.5947 5.00 
3.50% 6.50 
2.754 4.75 1. 
2.00 3.00 
1.75473.50 


Oct 25 
$3.5006.00 
3.500 6.00 
2.500 4! 
2.500: 4.! 


1918.. 
1917... 
1916... 
1915... 
1914... 
1913... 
1912... 
1911... 2 
1910... 4.500: 6. 

1905... 1.50474. 

1900... 1.50673.25 
1895 2.000 2.75 


3.00 


est and southwest. As earlier noted, 
however, many orchardists prefer to 
take advantage of the high, early 
bids, selling freely rather than take 
chances, True enough, wind falls and 
culls have sold all the way down to 
$3 a barrel; but owing to the genesl 
situation, including a good demand 


$5.50@8.00 
3.00@75.50 
2.00@ 4.75 
2.004 4.50 
2.004 3.00 
2.0040 4.75 
2.50@4.25 
3.0007 5.00 
5.00 
75% 4.25 
1.754 3.50 


1.504 1.75 


o———-——Chicago——-- wal 
Oct 25 Dee 31 
$5.50@8.00 $6.00@ 8.59 
3.50@ 6.25 3.5041 6.00 
2.50@ 4.75 3.504 7.09 
2.004 3.50 2.00403.75 
2.0047 4.00 1.75@3.50 
2.5001 5.25 2.75@ 5.50 
2.500 4.00 2.0047 4.25 
2.5041 4.50 3.0047 4.25 
2.75@5.50 3.50@ 5.50 
2.004: 4.25 3.25@5.00 
1.25@3.00 2.00 4.00 
1.504 2.25 1.50@ 4.00 


Y -w York— i 
Dev 31 
7.50@ 8.50 
4.004 6.50 
4.00@06.75 
2.000 4.25 
3.25474.25 
2.50@ 6.00 
2.25@04.25 
3.00074.50 
4.000 6.00 
3.50@5.25 
2.004 4.00 
1.504 3.50 


not very brilliant. Parts of Canada 
including Nova Scotia will have a 
good many appeals for export to Eng- 
land. For that matter the small duty 
of 30 cents a barrel might not shut 
Canadian fruit out of the United 
org if our home prices continue 
sn. 


Weather and Crop Totals 


Harvest in detcil with totals measured 


The phenomenally mild weather 
this fi: extending well into October, 
with freedom from killing frosts, has 
acted both for and against crops. As 
noted ican Agricuiturist two 
weeks a ' : ; attacked by 
rot of a acter, as re- 
sult of conditions which fa- 
vored weather poor at a 
time when growers wanted rather low 
temperatures and clear skies. The 
calamity, somewhat measured in fig- 
ures, was shown in the crop summary 
of Statistician Snow printed in 


these pages last week. 


most cnal 


climatic 


enious 


this cisease, 


as 


THE WHEAT CROP OF 1919 

(Round thousands of acres and bushels.) 
é Per acre Bushels 

10,384 
29,430 
31,125 
3,480 
,900 
5,180 


Total 
Soring 


Winter 
Spring 

926,027 
933 999 
681,927 
603.188 
998 157 
902,913 


Total 


Nor has the great blanket of mois- 
ture and dull skies extending into the 
second week of October been best for 
such special eastern crops as onions, 
although as.a whole these were cured 
and housed in good condition. The 
same might be said of tobacco all safe- 
ly in the barns before frost caught it 
anywhere. The mild weather the 


past month, on the other hand, proved 
a boom to corn, which, as already 
noted, has matured in exceilent shape 
and will probably begin to move to 
market and into the feed lots earlier 
than usual. What is wanted now is 
cool, bright weather. Threshing in 
the spring wheat territory is well 
under way and so with oats and other 
small grains. Excellent pasturage has 
been the rule, this greatly favoring 
dairymen, who also have benefited 
through the decline in the price 
mill feed as described in our commer- 
cial agriculture columns a week ago. 
The grain report of Statistician 
Snow of Orange Judd crop reporting 
service as then summarized covered 
the totals in the cereals and some 
other field crops. Here printed are 
detailed figures of acreage and yield 
covering various staples; worth filing 
away for future reference, also fur- 
ther details of the 191S crop round- 
up as described by Mr Snow. 
OATS YIELD PER ACRE 
(Round thousands of acres and bushels.) 
Per acre Bus! «'s 
25,875 
33,208 
67,000 
10,120 
6,405 


OL 


Acres 


1,183,562 

1,535,991 

1,605 887 

29. 1,257,024 

7. 1,507,239 

38,319 9. 1,714,147 


Points Brought Out by Mr Snow 


No general rains of any consequence 
in the middle and central west until 
the closing days of September, when 
much needed moisture was received 
practically everywhere, Kansas _ get- 
ting as high as 7 inches within a very 
short space of time, plowing and 
seeding of winter wheat vigorously 
prosecuted over the whole belt. Fall 
pastures also recovered more rapidly 
than seemed possible. All grain crops 


have matured ‘perfeefly, but ali are 
short because of the character of the 
season experienced. 
BARLEY 
(Round thousands of acres and busheis.) 


Per acry Bushelg 


25 


21.9 
24.4 
23.7 


194,86] 
221,666 
209,013 


and bushels.) 


er acre Bushels 


cn ee 
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wont 


A little corn had been husked 
the opening of October and crop will 
probably be ready fer early move- 
ment and can be fed on the farm both 
safely and economically decidedly 
earlier than usual. The.poor season 
for oats crop was marked by too much 
rainfall early, and absence of rain- 
rll, and pressure of exceedingly hot 
weather during critical stage of oats 
development. 

POTATO ACREAGE AND YIELD 
(Round thousands of acres and bushels.) 
Per acre Bushels 
31,500 
27,664 
3.478 

782 
3,1€8 
5,084 
3,536 

5.912 


1,643 


Actes 
350 
304 
47 
27 
44 
62 
68 
144 
323 

&9 
147 
297 
283 
143 
108 

79 


eo 


Po. or eee 
bw 09 1S Se ee me 


x 


6m 
55 


3,641 
3,768 
PLAXSFED CROP OF 1919 

(Round thousands of acres and bushels.) 

, Per acre i ‘s 
8g 2,440,000 
10 110,000 

45,000 
105 000 
30,000 
4,425,000 
1,200,000 
900,099 
36,000 


Acres 


5.1 9,291,000 


The average rate of yield of spring 
wheat is reported only 9.3 bushels, 
one of the very poorest crops so far 
as yield is concerned; harm caused by 
black rust, drouth, blight and prema- 
ture ripening. Quality of rye crop, 
particularly its weight, unsatisfactory 
in the northwest, where the great 
bulk of it is grown; threshing returns 
average only 12% bushels per acre, or 
about three bushels below recent 
years. Average yield of barley 21.9 
bushels or 10% below last year. 

Weather conditions in potatoes un- 

[To Page 22.] 
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A delig 


htful showing of new 
Fall Furniture 


AK, birch, mahogany, 
walnut — upholstered 


furniture—period fur- 
niture—all the most approved 
designs for Parlor, Library, 
Dining Room, Bedroom and 
Kitchen. See the amazing 
variety—the beautiful designs 
on pages 204, 778 to 840 of 
your new Charles William 
catalog. 

(The big rocker in the picture sells for 
only $18.45, in high grade imitation black 
leather. The Golden Oak writing desk 
and book cabinet—$16.85. The Colonial 
table—$14.65. The table lamp, mahogany 
finish with rose, gold or blue silk shade— 
$7.85. Hundreds of other values like these 
in the catalog.) 


Portieres 
and Curtains 


Beautiful new rope, 
tapestry and cross stripe 
portieres—lovely mate- 
rials for making your 
own draperies — cur- 
tains of every kind for 
window, door or panel 
are shown on pages 710 
to 723 of your new 
catalog. 

(The drapéties pictured here, in 
silk cross stripe effect, sell at $3.50 
per pair. The Marie Antoinette 
curtains at the window—$4.50 per 
pair.) 


Special ! 
Free peek 


° 
Wall Paper 


Bargains 


of fre9 noe 


American Agriculturist, October 






























We are selling out a number of beautiful 
wallpapers for all rooms at amazingly low prices. 
With prices going up, it will pay you to put 
in a supply whether you paper now or in the 
Spring. Send at once for this free wallpaper 


book of 98 actual samples. 


Address The 


Charles William Stores,:524 Stores Bldg., 


Dept. W, New York City. 


Dishes 


The charming 42-piece Porcelain dinner set, 
with dainty floral design, shown below, sells 
for only $7.25. Colonial initial sets, floral 
and leaf, medallion, gold lines, Scotch Thistle, 
Blue Willow, and many other patterns in the 
catalog pages, 641 to 652. 


The CHARLES WILLIAM STORES INC., New York City 


18, 1919 . . vatpte nme 


























_ A talk with our furniture 
| store manager 





se UR new line of furniture this 

fall,”’ says our furniture specialist, 

“is really remarkable from every view- 

point, style—serviceability—variety— 
price. 


“The absolutely good style and large 
| variety are what every.customer rightly 
| expects when ordering from New 

York, and I personally inspected the 
factories to insure the Charles William 
standard of serviceability. 


‘*As for the price situation, with __|} 
hard woods still scarce and wages still 
on the increase, the wise buyer will sizes. 
purchase furniture RIGHT NOW be- on 
fore prices advance still further. 


tapestry Brussels 
| rug, with a lovely 
| floral design, in 





“Fortunately I bought heavily at 
the lowest market quotations, so that 


the very lowest that the present 
market offers.” 


The bottom rug is 
an Axminster in a 
most attractive 
Oriental design, 
three sizes 





9x12 38.50 














gain Book. 

















fiber, J 


This Axminster 
tug —a beautiful 
Oriental pattern— 
comes ‘in two 


84 x 1044 $29.50 
34.75 


Next is a seamless 


. Side . three sizes 
the prices on our beautiful furniture | 6x9 $14.95 
| display in the new Fall Catalog are 84 = 10% 25.50 
Zic . 


6x9 $17.70 


11% x12 49,59 


See pages 724 to 
740 of your Bar- 


This Catalog FREE 


If, for any reason, you haven't a copy of 
this big book yet, write for it at once. Over 
1000 pages—and FREE. Address the Charles 
William Stores 624 Stores Bldg., New Y ork City. 


Parlor suites... .§25.95 to $157.95 
(See catalog, pages 778 to 781) 


on eee $4.45 to $42.60 
(Pages 782-783, 823, 828) 
Rockers........ $1.70 to $42.65 


(Pages 778-781, 784-790) 
Floor Lamps... .$13.65 to $23.35 
(Pages 659, 788) 

China Cabinets. .$18.35 to $50.40 
(Pages 791-794) 

Buffets... .s02 secs $18.30 to $63.35 
(Pages 792 to 795) 

Dining room tables $6.85 to $44.45 
(Pages 792-794, 796-797 ) 
Dining room chairs $1.68 to $6.85 
(Pages 792-794, 798-799) 
Writing Desks. . . .$3.98 to $39.85 
(Pages 677, 808-809) 
Dressers sees «++$16.95 to $54.35 
(Pages 810-816) 
ee ET $5.25 to $51.85 
(Pages 810-813, 816, 819-821) 


Rugs and Carpets 


148 beautiful designs from which to select 
your new rugs! Among these beautiful 
colorings and lovely designs, xou will find 
exactly the style and the colors to fit hare 
moniously into your home. And the low 
| prices, you may never be able to duplicate 
again for years. 

Axminster, Velvet, Tapestry Brussels, 
Oriental, i 
designs, Fringed Wilton velvet, wool and 
apanese mattings, rag rugs. Fiber 
mattings, carpets, inlaid linoleum. They 
fill pages 724 to 740 of the new catalog. 


Persian, Grecian and Chinese 
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cream to taste. 





More Economical 


Than Coffee 


Better for Health 
and Costs Less 


Instant Pos 


A table drink made 
‘“‘quick as a wink” by 
placing a spoonful in a 
cup, then adding hot 
water, and sugar and 


> 
“‘There’s a Reason’ 


for POSTUM 


Made by 


Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sold by Grocers and General Stores 


No Raise in Price 


eee 























FORD™"® 


Try’FOR-DO” 
10 DAYS 


Works wonders on Ford cars. Gives engine more 

power, more “pep,” more speed. Gives 4 to 6 miles more per gal- 

Enables you to locate engine trouble instantly. Overcomes all 

spark plug troubles. Doubles life and service of plugs. . Makes old, cracked or 
worn out plugs spark like new. More than 50,000 put on Ford cars in last three 
months. Let us send one for you to try 10 days free on your Ford. 


Just send us your name and 
Send No Money! address, and we will send you 
“For-do” complete, postpaid, ready to attach. You can put it on 
in 3 minutes. No changes necessary in car or engine, no holes to 


bore, easier to put on than plugs. 


se “For-do” 10 days Free. 


. find it does everything we claim, and you want to keep it, 
Send only $3._ If you are not pleased, just say so—mail it back and 
no charge will be made. We take all the risk. Send today. 


G. E. COLBY CO., Inc, 27 North Eight Ave., MAYWOOD, ILL 


FREE! 














orld’s B 


“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, ipnding Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively greatest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painting 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low 





sam 
aek for Book 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire- Proof Stee! Garages. Set 


up any place, Zend postal Bae 
Book win 

Serna Hot, she Mra. cO., 

1042-1002 Pike St, Cincinneti, 6. 


Samples & 
| Roofing Book 











ROLL BRIMSTONE 
FLOUR SULPHUR 


100% Pure 


Commercial Flour Sulphur 


for spraying solutions, and 


Superfine Flour Sulphur 
for dusting, 99 1-2% pare 


_ Tell us your requirements and let us quote you 
prices. Write to-day. Department Q. 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. ¥. 





| A HORSE CAN TRAVEL WHERE AN 


AUTOMOBILE CANNOT GO 


Often in the deep snows of winter an 
automobile cannot get through the 
drifts, but the horse can travel any- 
where if he can secure footing. 
There is just one- thing will insure safe 
footing on any road anywhere any 
time, no matter how icy or slippery, 
and that is the 


Whatever 

the occ a- 

sion; a hur- 

ried trip to 
the doctor, an important call to town, 
a load of produce to be delivered— 
your horse is ready when you are ready. 
The wise horse owner will go to his 
horse shoer early and have the safe, 
reliable RED TIP SHOES put on. Then 
he can laugh at the weather. No sleet 
storm, no sudden freeze will hold him 
back. Hiss sharp, strong RED TIP 
CALKS can be adjusted in 20 minutes, 
and he is ready for the road. 
Avoid substitutes. LOOK FOR THE 
RED TIP 

THE NEVERSLIP WORKS 


New Brunswick, N. J. 

















WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturtst 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


Kettles, Pans, 
Sinks, Harnesses 
and Spark Plugs. 
Removes Paint and Dirt. 
Try your dealer or send 20 ceniy 
(money or stamps) for Brush. 
WORCESTER BRUSH & SCRAPER CQy 





All About 


HUNUUAOAAUUNNAAU NAMA EAE 


Thinks Fertilizer Not at Fault 
SEYMOUR D. HORTON, NEW YORK 


The article published in the issue 
of October 4 on the subject of borax 
poisoning of potatoes by S. B. Haskel, 
has attracted my attention and in- 
terested me very much. For several 
years I have served as government 
crop reporter for this district and 
make a closer study of crop condi- 
tions than I otherwise would. I be- 
lieve the fertilizer used had but little 
to do, if anything, with producing the 
bad results to the potato crop com- 
plained of by the farmers in that sec- 
tion. 

Southern Chautauqua, N Y, is quite 
a potato growing section, and not over 
half the growers use commercial] fer- 
tilizers. Instead, they use stable ma- 
nure. The same conditions, that is 
uneven coming up, stunted growth 
and many skips, happened just as 
often in one field as the other, re- 
gardiess of the kind of fertilizer or 
when none was used. Exactly the 
same trouble happened in one of my 
pieces of potatoes, and the fertilizer 
used was stable manure. I attribute 
it entirely to unfavorable climatic 
conditions. F 


Cover Crop on Corn 


The sowing of a cover crop of rye 
and vetch on corn land to be replant- 
ed to corn is being done this fall more 
than ever in Ohio, particularly in the 
rolling and hilly sections of the state. 
The seed for this crop may be sown 
as soon as the corn is cut. A satis- 
factory mixture consists of five pecks 
of rye and two pecks of vetch, sown 
the same as wheat at the rate of six 
pecks to the acre. 

While the price of vetch seed is 
pretty high, enough seed will be pro- 
duced on a small acreage in one sea- 
son to enable the farmer to employ 
this practice on a more extensive scale 
the following year, with a relatively 
small outlay. If the crop is allowed 
to mature, upward of 20 bushels an 
acre of the mixture can be obtained. 
The vetch should be inoculated if 
sown on ground on which it has not 
been grown before. The cover crop not 
only prevents washing, but adds nitro- 
gen and organic matter to the soil 
and may be pastured in the spring. 


Why Not Orchardists? 

{From Page 5.] 
enlarging their market, in finding new 
markets? If fruit men do not im- 
mediately recognize the lesson of this 
new era, it will be because the mar- 
keting of fruits is now pretty well 
done and consumption demand is 
above production supply. But is it? 
Are all orchardists realizing ‘the full 
profit that their investments and 
skillful talent deserve? Does fruit 
growing compensate the fruit grower 
equally as well as manufacturing or 
banking or the commercial and pro- 
fessional pursuits of urban workers 
of similar ability and mental attain- 
ments? If so, the question is an- 
swered already. 


Urban Versus Farm Profit 


We all know, however, that this 
conclusion is not the case. Success- 
ful as many fruit growers are; a 
pleasant living as many secure; pros- 
perous homes as many possess, never- 
theless the businesses of the cities 
earn greater profits than the various 
fruit businesses of the country. And 
the ideal is a fair balance: Reason- 
able profit on enterprize and talent in 
the city: and in the country for equal 
enterprize and talent the same profit. 
Our cities are huge, rich, wonderful. 
The new era bespeaks a better rural 
return on effort; not the magnificence 
of business centers, but substantial 
farm prosperity, that country life may 
be enriched in character, mental re- 
sourcefulness and living satisfaction. 
Until this ideal is attained for fruit 
growers and market gardeners and 
grain growers and live stock farmers 


SxUUAUQUUNRNLATNAAAUUUUNUELLLLALESEONEEYRAEULESGEELLAENOERCAEUONONAAOUUQESQQQQUUUUOLQUQN eae UUUUOUUUULUEOEOLLEOESNEEROOUGEUOEDSGOOGOQGOO0AS0000 000 UAH UH LENEENENRERAELETLTNAANids 
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the proper balance has not been 
reached. 

If dairymen in their huge numberg 
ean co-operate collectively, so can 
fruit growers also. Suppose, just sup- 
pose, in every fruit section there were 
a local fruit growers’ organization; 
and these locals grouped by county or 
regional section, and then these larger 
units united into a central body—like 
the bar associations, like the bankers 
the labor unions, like business of any 
kind—like the Dairymen’'s leasue. 

Suppose scattered here and there 
were local grading and packing houses 
where all fruit of marketable grades 
might be brought for sorting, boxing 
or barrelling, and branding—and then 
sold, not by individuals, but by 4 
parent or central organization, that 
the full value of the season's fruit 
crops might be realized. Can anyone 
fail to see the boom this marketing 
method would be to fruit growers or 
to the fruit industry? Those brands 
of fruit could be made as well known 
as brands of gasoline, or reaping ma- 
chines or trams, and buyers from the 
world over would bid for them. The 
surplus stocks, if any should happen 
to result some year, together with the 
inferior grades, would find their mar- 
ket in cider or vinegar, or in dehy- 
drated products; and these products 
under the brands of the central or- 
ganizations would be marketed at 
their highest value to the benefit of 
all producers and of all consumers. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Rhode Island Whites in Lead 


During September:the .300 fowls en- 
tered in the eighth national egg lay- 
ing contest at Mountain Grove, Mo, 
laid 3794 eggs or an average of 12.5 
eggs each. The five Rhode Island 
White hens frem the Pepuot poultry 
farm at Southport, Ct, won the cup 
for the month by producing 10S eggs 
followed by five White Wyandottes 
from the Missouri station, which pro- 
duced 103 eggs. 

The sales value of eggs for each of 
the 300 fowls entered in the contest 
was 50 cents for the month, bringing 
the average sales value of eggs per 
bird up to $6.36 for the 11 months of 
the contest to date. On the other 
hand the best pen of five Rhode Island 
Whites laid a value of $4.32 in eggs 
for the month of September alone and 
the leading pen to date has produced 
$49.02 worth of eggs. These figures 
are at the rate of 48 cents per dozen 
which was the average price received 
in the vicinity of Mountain Grove, Mo 
for eggs during the month. 

The leading varieties of poultry in 
the Missouri contest to date, show 
that Rhode Island Whites have taken 
the first two places in point of pro- 
duction in the contest. The Pepuot 
poultry farm of Southport, Ct, with 
the five Rhode Island Whites is in 
the lead for the 11 months, the hens 
having produced 1147 eggs. A pen of 
Rhode Island Whites from Missouri 
is next with 1111 eggs. A pen of Rose 
Comb White Leghorns from Missouri 
follows with 1095, while another pen 
of White Leghorns from Missouri and 
aw pen of White Plymouth Rocks from 
Missouri come next with 1070 eggs 
each. Five White Plymouth Rocks 
from Missouri held next place with 
1020 eggs, while White Wyandottes 
Silver Wyandottes, Anconas ant 
Brown Leghorns follow in order of 
production. Only seven hens of the 
300 fowls entered laid more than % 
eges during September. 


Cold Storage Laws in Pa covering 
the sale of storage food include the 
following points: All cold storage 
food withdrawn after June 26 ‘1 
must be plainly marked showing 
exact dates of withdrawal, also date 
showing original entry of said food 
for cold storage. Placed on sale all 
articles of food which have been held 
in cold storage for 30 days or more 
shall be conspicuously marked “Cold 
Storage Goods,” this also on brokea 
packages. 
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‘Disease Resistant Potatu Tests 


Suffolk county, N Y, which is the 
greatest potato preducing section in 
the state, has been a center-of sced 
testing work for disease resistant and 
high-producing potato seed stock. Va- 
rious tests made by farm bureau 
members in co-operation. with leading 
potato growers from other areas are 
giving valuable. pointers for the Long 
Island growers to follow, and -it is 
hoped to eventually locate the best 
sources of seed stock and develop the 
strains which will bring the best re- 
sults under Suffolk county conditions. 

Although the summary of the work 
accomplished this season will not be 
in workable form for some time, it is 
interesting to note that the studies 
made so far show that the practice of 
rogueing out diseased plants will not 
control these diseases successfully. 
The fields which have a large amount 
of mosaic or leaf roll, giving low 
yields, should not be sold for seed or 
used on the home farm. All tests show 
that growers having trouble. of this 
kind in other years are getting much 
better results from seed stock pur- 
chased in Canada, Maine, Vermont or 
New York from fields practically dis- 
sease-free. 

The seed tests are a practical way 
to locate sources of seed potatoes, as 
small lots from a number of sources 
are planted side by side in the field 
and under the same soil conditions 
and care. It is supposed that pota- 
toes will be grown for seed this sea- 
son by the growers who furnished the 
seed for the tests and so a source of 
test stock will be available for pur- 
chase by the Long Island farmers 
next season. The tests also show 
whether the seed they are purchasing 
from year to year remains free from 
disease and. continues to give good 
yields. 

As mosaic and leaf roll have given 
the most loss in Suffolk county, N Y, 
attention has been directed to a study 
of these troubles, with the result that 
both diseases are found contagious. 
Once a plant has become affected it 
will always remain diseased, and the 
number of plants diseased will - in- 
crease from year to year. Fven 
though the disease may appear to be 
the same in the field, there is a 
marked reduction in the yield. The 
disease spreads to healthy plants, 
which when used as seed next year 
will show the disease, Fhe infection 
is carried over in the tubers and not 
in the soil. 

Among the ways in which mosaic 
and ‘ifat roll are transmitted are by 
contact of the roots in the soil, by in- 
Cculation and by insects. Cultivators 
or weeders in going through ‘the rows 
break the roots and leaves,’ carrying 
the infection from diseased to healthy 
Plants. Potato bugs; flea beetles and 
aphis feeding upon the diseased 
Plants become carriers of the disease 
when they go toshealthy plants. Sincé 
the available supply of seed which is 
practically free of disease is limited in 


comparison to the demand, it will be 
necessary for some years to use seed 
in which disease is present. Some ofr 
the: best work this last season was 
done on the farm.of Henry J. Reeve 
of Suffolk county, where 84 lots of 
different - seed were under “test 
in a co-operative project of the farm 
bureau, Long Island farmers are 
plive to this potato seed situation, and 
are making big strides in the promo- 
tion of their work. 





Burying Apples 

The high prices of apples are causing 
many people to put their supply in 
pits for later markets where a suit- 
able cellar is not available. It is sug- 
gested that they be placed in barrels 
sunk in the soil below the frost line 
in a well-drained location. Ben Davis 
apples keep the best through chang- 
ing temperatures, although the Rus- 
set, Gano, Rome Beauty and York Im- 
perial may be stored in pits. The 
thin skin of the Grimes Golden, .Jon- 
athan and-Delicious does not make it 
advisable to store them in this way. 

Since apples decay almost directly 
in proportion to the heat with which 
they come in contact, it is advisable 
that they be stored as soon as picked. 
In the fall a light covering of burlap 
or old carpet may be placed over the 
barrel. In winter more covering should 
be applied, and during midwinter the 
pit should be well covered with straw 


Pruning Before Leaves Fall 
BERTRAM Y. KINZEY 


Late October and early November 
is the time to get busy with fall prun- 
ing. It is possbile to pick out the 
branches, which are taking nourish- 
ment from the rest of the tree and 
are not bearing fruit, much better 
while the leaves are still on the trees 
than it will be later on when the trees 
are bare. 

In pruning, the following simple 
practices are observed by leading 
farmers. In cutting out branches 
which shade the rest of the tree they 
cut those from which it is difficult or 
impossible to harvest the fruit easily 
with a ladder. They cut out all the 
dead wood. It will drop off event- 
ually, but the absence of dead wood 
is one of the signs of a well kept 
erchard and will greatly enhance the 
value of the orchard to a prospective 
buyer. 

They also cut off all the suckers on 


the trunk and main branches unless 
they wish to start new branches 
nearer the ground. For some- time 
the suckers will only be consumers 
of the: tree food and- will be non- 
producers. 


The first principle of large produc- 


tion of:first class fruit is a large bear- 
ing’ surface, exposed to the sun -as 
much as. possible.’ Many believe they 
ean -more easily prune to get this 
large’ surface exposed to the sun 
while the leaves are still on the trees. 














Potato Tests on Farm of Henry J. Reeve on Long Island 


: Eighty-four different lots of potato seed from New York, Canada and 
New England states were tested on the farm of Henry J. Reeve in Suffolk 


county, L I. The picture shows a 


sweeping ~ view across the _ seed 


plots, with R. C. Parker, manager of the Suffolk county farm bureau, on 
the left, and Mr Reeve, president of the Suffolk co-operative association and 
Owner of the farm, on the right. These tests will prove of great value to -~ 


the hundreds of potato growers in this great Long Island section. 


30 Thompson St., 


(ceflaeste Big 
saaeber BOS 


15% to 50% 


If you intend building or repairing, don’t fail to get 

this big free catalog of lumber and building ma- 

terials, because it means money in your pocket. 
¥ou don’t want te pay $160 for lumber that you can buy from us for 

$112, do you?. Then get the book that gives facts about lumber and 
roves that we save you money. 

‘e have an enormous plant right in the heart of the lumber ‘district— 

convenient to you, and you save on freight charges. We buy our 
lumber in great quantities for spot cash, and-sell it in any. quantities 
at a reasonably small profit.. Furthermore, we handle. only thoroughly 
seasoned A-1 prime material—no seconds or wreckage. We are.in a 
position to quote lower prices than any other firm; we have the goods 
for immediate shipment. ; 
Remember, building and construction work are booming right now— 
the demand for lumber is heavy. That means higher prices in a short 
time, so it will pay you to act quickly. By buying now you are actually 
getting present wholesale prices. 
Send for the big free catalog NOW, using a post card, or the con- 
venient coupon below... This 88-page book tells all about lumber and 
building materials, shows the handsomest designs in doors, windows, 
railings, etc., that any concern has ever offered, and it shows just how 
little you need pay in order to get the best. 


Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc. 


“ Price Regulators of Building Materials” 


No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Bennett Lumber Co., 15 Thompson St, 


Catalog Coupon North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Send immediately “Price Regulator Catalog” to 




















” ItTakesTheGuesswork % 





Fn ; It is always ready for feeding time. It comes to you 
> already scientifically mixed by experts, saving you 
: time and worry. 


=<|| INTERNATIONAL 
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Opti mere bierTeb bald 


Guess-work hcs no place in scientific feed- 
ing for profit. Guess-work in feeding means uncertain 
milk production — uncertain profits. 

One of the many advantages of International 


Ready Ration is the fact that it requires no mixing. 


Ready Ration 
“‘It Keeps the Milk Flow Flowing’’ 


This great ration is in big-demand by dairymen 
everywhere because it stimulates cows to top-notch 
milk production and keeps it there. 

Years of careful tests by practical dairymen have made 
International Ready Ration superior in “ser, way to any other 
dairy feed on the market. G teed 20% prot Every 
ingredient the best that money can buy. 


Try It! 
take th rd of thousands of dairymen. Don’t take 
pon toed. Try it yoursell! Place e trial tgn order with your 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, ware of “something just as 
good.” Write to us we will see that you surely get the 
genuine International Ready Ration. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


"Live Salesmen Wanted MINNESOTA 
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Piglets 4 Porkers! 


BIKO Pig Meal makes porkers of piglets—quickly. 

.§| This feed causes rapid and sturdy development of your 

young pigs producing pork at a low enough cost per 
pound to satisfy any hog raiser who gives it a fair test. 


UBIKO PIG MEAL 


can be fed from pighood to finishing off time with increas- 


ingly good results. 
fibre. A really ideal feed. 


. Union Grains. 


It contains 18% protein; 5% fat and 8% 


Cows thrive on Union Grains because it is rich; 


concentrated and perfectly balanced. It is palatable, bulky, digest- 
ible and the most economical feed known to the science of stock 


feeding. 
producing to capacity. 


It will bring to perfect milk production any herd not now 
24% protein. 


Ubiko Stock Feed. Made of hominy, oat feed, wheat bran, mid- 
dlings, ground barley, linseed meal and salt this feed builds flesh 


and strength. 


It improves and maintains the health of horses; 


mules and dry cows furnishing the carbohydrates they need. 
Ubiko Buttermilk Egg Mash. A ration for poultry patterned 

after the famous Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture formula. 

Contains 9 different ingredients ideally balanced. A most econom- 


ical feed. 
and only 6% fibre. 


19% protein; 8% ash, mostly from bone phosphates; 


Ubiko Buttermilk Growing Mash. A mash that promotes 
the rapid and sturdy development of young chicks. A builder. 
Contains 15% protein and only 6% fibre. 

‘We will be pleased to send you milk and egg cost record 
sheets which will show you what feeds are costing you. 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


Dept.A Cincinnati, Ohio 


BALANCED! RATIONS 


UBIKQGSé 


For All Farm Stock 








PEANUT MEAL 


F. W. BRODE & CO. 


Established 1875 
Incorporated 1915 





Come to Headquarters For— 


COTTONSEED MEAL ann CAKE 
COCOANUT MEAL 


‘Our Brand on the Tag Means Quality in the Bag”’ 


- MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Branch § Dallas, Texas 
Offices ( Atlanta, Ga. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 


or narrow tires. 


running gear. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


J today for free catalog iJlustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 


2 Elm Street, Quincy, Hl. 





For Sick Chickens 


Preventive and curative of roup, canker, swelled 
head, sore head. chicken pox, limber neck, sour crop, ehol- 
era, bowel trouble, etc. Mrs. T. A. Morley of Gatien, Mich.. 
says: ‘Have used Germozone 17 yrs. fr chickens and could. 
mot get along without it."" Geo. F. Vickerman, Rockdale, 
NPY... says: “Have used Germozone”i2 years: the best for 
bowel troubles I ever found.’’ Frank Sluka, Chicago, Il, 
writes: ‘Ihave lost but 1 pigeon and no chickens in the 3 yrs. 
I have been using Germozone."’ C. 0. Petrain, Moline, Il. : 
I never hada sick chick all last season."’ Bernard-Horn- 
ing. Kirksville, Mo., says: “Cured my puniest chicks this 
epring."* Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa., says: “Not a case of white 
Giarrboea in 3 yrs raise over a thousand a year."’ G 
also for rabbits, birds, pet stock. 
GERMOZONE fe sold generally at drug and seed stores, 
Don't risk « substitute. We mail from Omaha postpaid in 
new 25c, 75 and $1.50 sizes. Poultry books free. 


GEO. HM. LEE CO., Dept. 40! OMAHA, NEB. 








It’s a Waste of Good Money 


to shoe horses with they hold it long, 
nails likely to They save 
break at the time, trouble 
head or fail at j and unneces- 
. sary expense. 
“~ clinch. Sold at a fair 
Capewell price. Ask for 
ndils hold a “The Cape- 
shoe tight and well” nail. 














Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat, Robe 
or Mittens to order. We make and remodel ladies’ 
furs. Prices es and Price List Free 


MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO- 
237 Eim Street Mitford, Indiana. 


TS 
Stay on the Job 
While it Rains 
TOWER'S 
FISH BRAND 
REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Is the best wet weather 
protection ~cever / made 


’, Established 
1836 


Boston 
Mass. 











Plow 
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Best Tests for Records 


Would there be any net loss if 
A R O weekly and monthly tests were 
abandoned? Of what permanent or 
fundamental value are they to the 
milk producing 
side of the bus- 
iness? Do they 
help the work- 
ing dairyman, 
the consumer, 
or the _ state? 
Have they done 
anything more 
than to build up 
a big business 
quite outside of 
the production 
of milk, having 
as its basic 
function fhe 
gambling in- 
stinct of men? 
There is ‘ no 
more practical working relationship 
between a $50,000 bull and the pres- 
ent market price of milk than be- 
tween the value of the land under the 
Woolworth building and my farm. If 
a man invested in animals at these 
long prices, he gambled. This sort of 
thing can easily lead to dishonesty. 
Don't misunderstand me to say that 
those who were working in this field 
of fictitious values are necessarily dis- 
honest; not by any means, but we do 
know that fictitious or gambling values 
open the door, and Cole walked in. 

The dairy business will not profit 
by having a Wall street annex within 
its fold. ‘The breeding of pure-bred 
cattle will be valuable just in propor+ 
tion as it helps to make the production 
of milk a more profitable business, 
and’*at the same time gets it to the 
consumer at the lowest price consist- 
ent with a profit. Everything that ts 
legitimate must be done to increase 
the number of pure breds, but it must 
be as a part of the milk-producing 
enterprise of our land, and not as an 
offshoot in the hands of men who are 
financially able. The yearly tests, as 
conducted by cow testing associations, 
or however they may be managed if 
the supervision is.good, have a vital 
permanent value to dairymen and 
should be continued. If this Cole—, 
I can’t find any word in the diction- 
ary to fit, so have left the dash for 
the reader to fill in, will have the 
effect of cutting out the short time 
test and taking the gambling spirit out 
of the cattle business it may have 
some good after all. 














Hi. E. COOK 


Keeping Heifers on the Gain 


It is a general practice in the dairy 
sections of the east to pasture year- 
lings and dry two-year-olds away 
from home in out of the way pastures 
not used for milch cows. The cost is 
small, ranging from $2 to $5 a head, 
depending upon age, size, location and 
quality of pasture. The season is from 
May 1 to November 1. The first two 
weeks the stock will lose.in condi- 
tion, the next two weeks they.will get 
under way; during June they grow 
and fatten and the owner must see 
them occasionally to know them; if 
feed is green and abundant they will 
do well in July, while August will do 
well if the stock maintains its size 
and condition, while September is 
sure to show loss of weight, and Oc- 
tober will show further shrinkage; 
and then when they are brought 
home and made to pick their living 
in an old dry pasture until snow 
comes, the owner has an expensive 
job on hand to condition them again. 
One year is lost and the expense of 
doing it is more than the saving in 
getting cheap pasturing. I have done 
this same thing myself and I know 
the loss. We have 20 head away this 
year, and those to freshen this fall 
were taken out August 1, and the bal- 
ance will come home September : & 
where they can be watched and fed 
as a prospective mother should be 
nursed and fed. 

Never before has the temptation 
been greater to leave them and get 
the worth of the money paid, and at 
the same time never before has it 
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been as necessary to have milking 
stock in condition and to get the milk 
from thedeast number of cows. Good 
producers at this season will loose 
rapidly while being dried off. The 
out-of-doors feed has gone and the 
steady care of winter has not begun, 
We put two cows of this kind in 4 
box stall on September 1 and they 
will get six weeks of regular milking 
rations feed. While they have los 
during the drying off because they 
are persistent milkers and could not 
be fed, now that they are dry, being 
good feeders they will take on fat 
rapidly, build nice udders and have 
the gimp and pep to put something 
into them when they go into the milk. 
ing barn again. The next two months 
—September and October—are when 
the owner also needs this same qual- 
ity of pep to take care of his dry 
cows or the winter’s milk supply wilt 
be disappointing. 

I am trying the best I know to over- 
come this tendency to neglect and 
subsequent loss, and because it is up- 
permost in the cow section of my gray 
matter I suppose is the why for say- 
ing so much about it. 

Barley and Oats 

We are now threshing, and I am 
pleased with the size of kernel ané 
weight of our barley and oats. It is 
so fine that the passer-by will be at- 
tracted, and in a season not favored 
for grain, the yield will not be high— 
around 40 bushels, but the quality is 
superb. I feel good because it seemed 
that the dry weather while the kerna@ 
was filling, followed by a bad start in 
the spring, would make the grain 
light. A liberal use, about 400 pounds 
per acre of acid rock,,;. however, 1% 
responsible, and again,,as in former 
years and when least expected, we are 
getting more than $2 in grain for each 
one invested in acid rock. I can’t say 
that the same will be true with oth- 
ers, but it’s always true here.—[H. E 
Cook. 


Official Dairy Tests at Stake 
[From Page 6.] 
due the testers at the Vermont sta- 
tion for finally detecting the fraud. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Holstein association is 
Chicago, Charles E. Cole voluntarily 
appeared before the committee an¢ 
gave his sworn statement of the man- 
ner in which he had conducted tests 
at his own farm at Pawlet, Vt 
and also tests made at the Pint 
Grove farms owned by Oliver Ca- 
bana, Jr. Mr Cole’s statement brought 
into question certain records report 
ed to have been made at Pine Grove 
farms on official tests for advanceé 
registry of animals then owned by Mr 
Cabana, and thereupon the committet 
invited Mr Cabana to appear before 
it, which he did at Cleveland, and thr 
committee there explained to him, 
substance, the statements which hat 
previously been made by Mr Cole 2% 
Chicago. Mr Cabana then volunta- 
rily made his own statement to ths 
committee at Cleveland, but since ht 
had certain barn records and othe 
evidence bearing upon the mattef 
which he desired to produce to th: 
committee, it held a further meeting 
at Buffalo. 

At this meeting Mr Cabana and hs 
counsel appeared, presented certais 
evidence bearing upon the record 
which his animals had made for a¢ 
vanced registry, and asked that fur 
ther hearing be given to himself ant 
counsel before the executive commit 
tee submitted its report to the boar! 
of directors. To this request the con 
mittee acceded, and thereafter &™ 
rangements were made for a meetimg 
of the board of directors of the ass 
ciation at Chicago on September 7% 
1919,. one of the main purposes ¢ 
calling this meeting being to give 8 
Mr Cabana and all others who migit 
be interested full opportunity to oP 
pear and be heard, ; 

Notice of this meeting and of is 
purposes was duly sent to Mr Cabang 
among others, but thereafter, on Ser 
tember 4, 1919, Mr Cabana com 


menced a law suit against the ass® 
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- gation in the supreme court of Erie 
county, N Y, and on the following day 
obtained from that court an injunc- 
tion, restraining the association, its 
officers, directors, committees, servants, 
agents and employes from cancelling 
the records or registry of the cattle 
now or previously belonging to him, 
or from taking any action looking to 
or intended to bring about such can- 
cellation until the further order of 
the court. 

It becomes apparent at once to all, 
the tremendous importance of the is- 
sue; the great importance to owners 
of animals whose records of perform- 
ance are now on the books of the as- 
sociation, because of the effect it 
would have upon the sales of their 
offspring and of the animals them- 
selves, if it would be proven that the 
records were fraudulent, and the rec- 


ords were expunged. On the other 
nand, it must be apparent to every- 
one; the tremendous importance, not 
only to the breeders of Holstein ani- 
mals, but to the breeders ef pure-bred 
live stock of every charaeicr, if frau- 


dulent records \-ere permitted to re- 
main and the effort was be ng contin- 
yed to prove that like begets like and 
that animals of great performance 
are calculated to transmit the qualities 
to their offspring. As it will be seen 
that starting from a false premise or 
from a fals@ record as indicative of 
what the animal should produce and 
not being. able with her offspring to 
equal or excel would be a fact or con- 
dition that would tend to discredit the 
whole doctrine of improving stock by 
selective breedin, 

Fighting for Better Milk Prices 

E. 0, JEAN, MARYLAND 

The Maryland state dairymen’s as- 
sociation asked 43.2 cents a gallon for 
September, the production costs 
mounting to that on 4% milk. The 
dealers, to a man, stated their price 
at 388 cents for 4% milk f o b Balti- 
more. Dr Clyde L. King was agreed 
upon as arbiter. Dr Kinz is of the 
Pennsylvania state college and was 
very active in the milk situation in 
Philadelphia. He fixed the price at 38 
cents for 4% milk. For October, Dr 
King fixed the price at 40 cents a gal- 
lon. The producers had asked 42 
cents; the distributers had offered 38 
cents. The retailers are charging 9 
cents a pint and 16 cents a quart. 

The dairymen’s association has 
trad no path of roses. Its leaders 
‘have been forceful, efficient, patient 
and agggressive. The city press has 
ridiculed the officers and fought every 
increase. The health department has 
been superwise as to the dairy business 
and knows that it costs less to pro- 
duce a gallon of milk than is the 
claim of Dr A. F. Woods, president of 
the Maryland state collere. No sup- 
port has been contributed from city 
sources that would tend toward the 
Prosperity of the dairymen. 

At the second annual meeting of 
this association there was a _ better 
feeling than was apparent last year. 
With all the drawbacks and disap- 
Pointments it has made marked steps 
inthe onward path. One of the most 
mportant questions decided upon was 
the employment of a manager of the 
outside business of the organization. 
The services of Ms C. Pickens from 
North Carolina have been engaged. 
Mr Pickens is a Marylander by birth, 
and did splendid work in Carroll coun- 
ly as cow tester. and in forming bull 
clubs. It is believed that the new 
field man may be able to gather 500 
to (0) additional dairymen to the as- 
sociation. D. G. Harry and I. W. 
Heap were again elected president and 
‘ecretary, respectively. 


Feeding Molasses—Roughly I esti- 
mate that molasses has fully as much 
feeding value as wheat bran, pound 
for pound if it is of good quality. I 
think that a good quality of feeding 
Molasses should be reasonably low in 
wh and contain 53% sugar. At the 
Prices quoted, I feel that molasses is 
4good feed to buy this year. I like 
to feed it without dilution by putting 
4 pint of the molasses on each feed- 
Ing of the grain twice a day.—T[E. S. 
‘Savage, New York Agricultural Col- 


lege. 


Pure-Bred Cattle Imports—Oficial 
figures show Guernseys far in the 
lead in numbers of breeding cattle 
imported into this country in the last 
8% years: totat imported for breeding 
Purposes S761. The Jersey breed fol- 


lows next with imports of 5659 ani- 

Mals, Shorthorn 1890, Holstein 1864, 

Ayrshire 1683, Hereford 798, Polled 

Angus 750, Red Polled 520, Galloway 
» Others scattering. 


iv. : we iacrtedn 
American Agriculturist, October 18, 1919 
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Producing Animals Need Help. 


Your stock have been through a strenuous season and face 
the unnatural conditions of winter stabling, crowding and 
winter forage to which domesticity subjects stock. ‘These 
conditions bring on lagging appetites, susceptibility to 
colds, blood disorders, worms, bowel and kidney troubles. 


Nature demands laxative clementsin feed, tonicsand blood 
urifiers to keep stock in tip-top shape to ward off disease. 
upply these elements in their winter feed—give them 


Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders 


{Insure sturdy offspring, get normal yield from milkers, have healthy 
draft stock ready for heavy spring work, get rapid gain on packer stuff 
by consistent use of these conditioners. Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders 
contain Iron for the blood, Nux Vomica for the nerves, Laxatives for 
the bowels, Kidney Regulators, and Worm Expellers. 

Dr. LeGear's Dr. LeGear’s Dr. LeGear’s 
Poultry Prescription Antiseptic Healing Pewder Lice Killer (Powder) 
keeps hens healthy, in- cleanses, drys and heals _rids your flock quickly of 
sures winter eggs and sores and cuts quickly. lice, protects chicks, etc, 

better profits for you. 

All of Dr. LeGear’s Remedies are soid with a money-back guarantee 
that they will do all that is claimed for them. Ask your dealer—today. 
Sold by 40,000 dealers—never by peddlers. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Company 
751 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DrLlLeGears 
Stock Powde 
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Get New Stock and Poultry Book 
Just completed. A most comprehen- 
sive treatise on the care and treat- 
ment of Stock and Poultry. Written 
by Dr. LeGear after 27 years experi- 
ence as a practicing graduate veter- 
inary surgeon poultry expert. 
Send 0c to us todsy,— we will mail 
it postpaid. 
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Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, how lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 





419 EGGS FROM 20 
HENS IN 30 DAYS 


Mr. Dougherty Got This Result in 
October. Plan Is Easily Tried. 








“I tried Don Sung and the results were far 
past cny expectations. I got 419 eggs in 30 
days from 20 hens while moulting. I think 
this is wonderful, as they hardly laid at al! 
before while moulting.”—-Frank Dougherty, 
5940 E. lith St., Indianapol:s. 

Mr. Dougherty bought $1 worth of Don Sung 
tablets in October and wrote the above letter 
in November. Figure his prefit on 35 dozen 
eggs from hens that former'y laii little or 
nothing. 

This may sound too good to be true, but it 
costs nothing to find out. We'll make you the 
same offer we made him. 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch results 
for one month. If you don’t find that it pays 
for itself and pays you a good profit besides, 
simply tell us and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 

Don Sung a for egg-laying) works 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is also 
a splendid tonic. It is easily given in the feed, 
improves the hen’s health, makes her stronger 
and more active in any weather, and starts 
her laying. 

Try Don Sung for 30 days and if it doesn’t 
get you the eggs, no matter how cold or wet 
the weather, your money will be refunded by 
return mail. Get Don Sung from your drug- 
gist or poultry remedy dealer or send 50 cents 
for a package mail prepaid. Burrell-Dugger 
Co., 492 Colu Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

[ Advertisement, 


Prices Slashed on F 
Gates Steel Posts, 


Brown Pays the Greig 
and gives most f. jollar. Don 
wait’ Send for both today. 

eagyre FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 25! CLEVELAND, OnIO 





Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes ess 
and gets ahead is the one who sie: dele aa 
thinks for himself. There 

will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
: ‘inborn 
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TRAPPERS IW 
CONTEST f=; 


Abraham Fur Ca 


ae “Sa 


Greatest 

trappers’ contest 

ever offered—costs noth- 

ing to enter—write today 

for particulars. 
braham “Smoke 

Pump” ig the greatest 





‘ 
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device for ‘‘smoking-’em- 
out” ever invented. One 
ean of Avraham Improved 
“Smoke Powder” goes with 
every Smoke Pump. In- 
structions how to use ocr % 
Smoke Pump and reasons sy 
why ordinary smokers sy 
are not successful scxt y 
with every order, Price $2.00 postpaid. 
sree Fur Facts and Trap- 
’ 
pers’ Supply Catalog 
You must have this new book “Fur 
‘acts.’ Contains good trapping storics 
by Geo. J. Tneissen and others and 
valuable information. You get our 
new catalog free also. Best hunters’ 


and trappers’ guide published. Not 
@ penny to pay for it. Gives you 
lowest prices on supplies — Traps, 
Guns, Knives, Hunting Coats, Heavy 
Coats, Suits for all weather, Fox 
Horna, Turkey and Duck Calle— 
everything you want for trapping. 


Weekly Reports 
—Aliso Free 


We will put your name on our 
mailing list for Abraham's Weekly Re- 
They keep ng posted— ha 
date on _——. ee. Roumuhte 
ust a post c: —that’s 
cen get all thie— RED Pur Pacts the Cata- 
and the — . And don’t 
Ask for offer on 


‘orget the 
Frees 3 thet that Now, get your post card into to the 


“Abraham Far Co. 


213-215 N. Main St. Dept. 165 


St.Louis, USA 


“Ship your furs to Abraham” 














Before you ship your furs elsewhere, 
send us a postal card for our price list. 
It will pay you. Costs only acent to find 
out. You will be astonished at the prices 
we pay. Send quick. We need shipments 
now and will pay you well for your pelts. 


RAW FURS 


Those desiring to ship’at Once can do so in con- 
fidence. We guarantee highest prices and liberal 
assortments. Our 33 years experience is your 


ns age high right F PRICE 
) FP EY i 
FREE 


now. This means we can pay 
WRITE 


you more than ever, before. 
TODAY 


price list. Act quick! 


NSobel. Inc. 
22 West 27° St. 
Dept 27 -New York 











RAW FURS WANTED 


Send for our ode list and shipping instruetiens. 
r prices paid. Fox Scent, $1.00 a bottle. 


H. ©. METCALF’S, Alstead, &. H. 
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Planning a Water System 
$-K. J. T. EKBLAW 

I am planning to put down a well, driving 
it myself. I would like to run one pipe to 
the barn, another to the cellar, having no tank 
in either place. I may also put up a tank 
to irrigate the garden and perhaps furnishing 
water to the poultry house. What type of 
pump must I use and what size?—(F. W. 8S. 

In this installation. a hydro-pneu- 
matic system with its large tank for 
storing water ‘would be satisfactory, 
and if lecated in the basement of the 
house, could be made of such size that 
it will furnish water to the house and 
barn. Since the garden would need to 
be irrigated only in the summer time, 
the elevated tank could be installed to 
furnish the water for this purpose, It 
might be practicable to eliminate the 
elevated tank, using a pump to fur- 
nish water direct for irrigation pur- 
poses, though it is often desirable to 
pump water when the engine is being 
used for other purposes, and it might 
not be practicable to irrigate just at 
that time, consequently, the elevated 
tank would be used to store the water. 

An ordinary force pump such as ac- 
companies a hydro-pneumatic system 
will serve the purpose of this installa- 
tion. 


Wants Barn Suggestions 


My barn burned last week while threshing ; 
all crops, harness and implements burned. I 
eannot build until next spring. Would like to 
have you start a discussion in your paper how 
to build e cheapest, also the best model for 
a 50x 50 barn.—[Howard O. Williams, Barnes- 
boro, Pa. 

I hope our subscribers will respond 
heartily to this request for sugges- 
tions. If anyone has some good ideas 
for barn construction, send them in 
and we will be glad to publish them 
for this subscriber's benefit, and for 
others. 

I am inclined to think that a barn 
50x 50 will not be so elflicient as one 
made narrower and longer. For in- 
stance, 40x 60, or 34x70. It has be- 
come a standard practice to use a 34- 
foot width of barn where a wide 
driveway is not desired; wide drive- 
Ways are, as a matter of fact, going 
out of fashion. 


Double Acting Pump 


Will a double action pump, operated by 
hand, work satisfactorily in a 140-foot well 7— 
[F. H., New York. 

A double action pump should work 
satisfactorily in your well because 
pumps of this type can be used in 
wells that are much deeper. This pump 
will require twice as much power as 
a single acting pump, for there are 
two cylinders, one of which is oper- 
ated on the up-stroke of the handle, 
and the other, on the down-stroke. 
It will give a constant flow of water. 


A Real Tractor Enthusiast 


Irvin Switzer of Fairmont City, Pa, 
has found the tractor to be a very 
successful addition to his farming 
equipment; he says he has had his 
tractor for two years and his only ex- 
for repairs during this time 
has been for new spark plugs. No 
special instruction was given him at 
the time he bought his tractor, conse- 
quently the only thing he had to 
guide him was the instruction book 
which accompanied the machine, The 
tractor is used for plowing, threshing, 
and for all the belt work found on the 
farm, as well as in the seed bed prep- 
aration. No trouble was experienced 
from packing of the soil in the latter 
case because the tractor was not run 
on the soil until it was dry enough to 
use horses, had they been available. 
The tractor has given no trouble. Mr 
Switzer states he had another type of 
tractor before his present one and 
finds his last one much better and 
easier to operate than the one he 
owned previously. His 16-year-old son 
runs the machine and has never been 
hung up yet with it. 

Mr Switzer believes the ideal trac- 
tor is the one that is the most com- 
pact; it should be easy to operate and 


pense 


Editors of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from Américan Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


have lots of reserve power. He con- 
siders that the enclosure of all, parts, 
s0 as to make the machine as nearly 
dust-proof as possible, is very impor- 
tant, 


Modern Crib for Corn 


Would corn keep in a tile crib? I 7" be 
. We 


obliged to build one before long.—[F. J 
The use of clay tile for farm build- 
ings is an excellent building material. 
When used in corncrib construction 
arrangement must be made so that 
free circulation of air through the 
corn is permitted. This is accom- 
plished in several ways, éither by lay- 
ing up the tile with open’ vertical 
joints or by using especially designed 
brick with openings through them. 
Cribs when built of this material are 
usually made circular in shape, This 
type has a ventilating shaft in the 
middle and can be built as high as 
desired, using reinforcement in the 
same manner as it is used in, silos. 


Reasons for Knock in Motor 


What causes a gas knock? The motor runs 
smoothly after a speed of 25 miles an hour is 
attained. The bearings are in good shape; 
new piston rings on pistons and the valves 
are in excellent condition and properly timed. 
When the motor is warm and pulling hard, it 
pounds and seems to lose power, then when 
thrown in low gear, it races without develop- 
ing a knock. The motor is clean of carbon. 
With more gas fed to it when pulling a load, 
the knock increases. Compression is very good. 
{L. L. Kastner. 

There are several reasons for an 
engine performing in the manner ex- 
plained. The gas mixture may be too 
lean, early ignition, poor water and oil 
circulation. 

Have the carburetor adjusted prop- 
erly and try the engine out under the 
same condition which produced the 
knock. Do not attempt to make the 
mixture rich enough to cover the 
knock. Get the mixture right regard- 
less of other circumstances. Check 
the ignition, being certain that a 
spark is not produced before the pis- 
ton has come to upper dead center, 
when the spark throttle is retarded. 
Also check the spark control rods 
which lead from the distributer to the 
steering post. To check the water 
circulation, fill the radiator and ac- 
celerate the engine, noticing at the 
same time if the water appears to be 
forced into the radiator from the 
cylinder head. Not knowing the 
make of car, directions regarding the 
cooling system cannot be given or 
anything definite about the oiling 
system, more than if it is equipped 
with a pump, to remove the oil line 
and see that it is pumping oil. 


Townsend Highway Bill 
A. P. SANDLES, OHIO 

The bill in congress introduced by 
Senator Townsend, will take from 
the agricultural department Uncle 
Sam’s road building functions. It 
lodges power in a national highway 
commission. If the secretary of agri- 
culture was always sure tc be a live 
wire, wide-awake, aggressive, rural 
welfare leader, I would much prefer 
him umpiring the road building policy 
for Uncle Sam than to have a national 
highway commission, 

A national highway commission 
means a national highway system of 
high cost roads. Whether the state 
highway departments will enjoy hav- 
ing road work in their states taken 
over by the government is a, question. 
There is at present time the most 
gigantic road building program in the 
United States that was ever carried 
on in the history of the world. 





Clock Time—lIt is not clear to all 
just when the clocks must be turned 
back one hour under the law abolish- 
ing daylight saving. The date is Oct 
26, Sunday, at 1 a m. 


Collars—Remember the farm horse 
is soft when he goes to work in the 
spring. Take particular pains to see 
that his collar fits well to prevent 
shoulder galls. 


If you want the most cash 
furs—in the quickest time ent 
usatonce. Weneed all the § 


M 
Boar, Beaver.tymx, Martenent ine: 
a you can ship, and will pay Spot 
cash same day shipment is received, 


HighestMarketPricg 


h prices, fair and honest grag. 
ings, quemet returns and fair dealing ig 
proven by our thousands of sati 
‘Gneet c everywhere, 

e of the biggest trapping season 
— Furs are in ouening poke 
» 80 don’t be satisfied iy cotney 
‘Sylesn. Ship direct to Geo. I. Prac. 
tically all furs we ney | boosh "the New 
York Marketand wecan therefore pay yoy 
higher prices by buying direct from yoy, 


You Get All Your Money 


No deduction for handling—o 
commission charge. On ay 
pments over $75 wo pay 
you 5% extra above quoted 
prices. Don't ship a dol. 
r’s worth of furs toany 

one until you compare our 
latest special price listand 
advance information, free 
on — with free ship. 
and Trappers Guide, 


The House That Guarantees Satishaction 
214-164 W. 25th St,, New York, N. ¥, 











Send for it at once 


And join the thousands of trappers who 
shiptoProuty becauseProuty guarantees 
them more money as the market prices 
go up—and no less than the prices list- 
ed if the market goes down. 


Insure Your Fur Profits 


rs, ay uate once and you liz 
you_ever earn ew 
can use all f 
in ie Prouty is 
Ship to Prouty! 
INS, INC. 
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Skinning and Curing Raw Furs 
pICK WOOD, MADISON COUNTY, N Y¥ 
The most difficult job for amateur 

trappers is to realize the importance 
of properly curing raw furs and pel- 
tries. Fur buyers pay. at least 10% 
more for well- 
stretched an @ 
nicely handled 
skins. Some trap- 
pers ruin prime 
skins by methods 
that should nev- 
er have been 
used; others al- 
low Nq il skins 
to spoil for lack 
of attention, 
Then they have 
a kick coming 
on the returns 
received from 
the dealer. All 
trap lines in the 
vicinity of farms 
should be tended 
daily. By so do- 
ing fur bearers 
are secured that 
might escape if 
given more time, 
they are not left 
all day in view 
of passers (and 
perhaps Sneak- 
ems) and any 
domesticated animal can be released 
from the trap before it is badly crip- 
pled. A stray dog or cat is now and 
then unavoidably caught. Usually the 
trapped animal is found to be cov- 
ered with mud,'cockle burrs or soaked 
with water, If elose to a stream, wash 
the fur then squeeze out the water 
with the hands. If the skin remains 
too long on the body it will turn green 
and the fur loosen. As soon as pos- 
sible after capture and death of the 
animal, remove its pelt. 

All animals except the coon and 
coyote should be skinned “cased” by 
first cutting the skin from one heel 
to the other, then pulling the pelt 
down over the body. Muskrat and 
opossum tails ‘are worthless, and 
should be left on the carcasses; the 
tails of other fur bearers must. be 
skinned, Fine tails like those of the 
fox, mink, weasel and fisher are near- 
ly half the value of the pelt and must 
be skinned from the bone with care. 
A split stick will facilitate this opera- 
tion very much. Never should the 
bone be left in the tail skin, as it 
causes “sweating.” An incision should 
be made in the tips of heavy tails like 
those of the skunk and coon, which 
Permits drainage. 

No Holes, Be Careful 


Care should be used in skinning not 
to cut the hide full of holes or leave 
it covered with flesh or fat. The knife 
should be used carefully around the 
fore legs, ears, eyes and nose. Too 
Many trappers want to tear the skin 
offrather than skillfully knife it loose. 

Cased skins are stretched on soft 
Wood boards; open skins may be 
Railed to a wall not exposed to the 














SKUNK SKIN 
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weather, Raw furs ought to be cured 
in a place free from sunshine or arti- 
ficial heat, but cool, dry, airy and 
shady. A barn loft is usually satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. The trapper 
should make his boards by patterns 
or authentic dimensions quoted in 
trapping guide books. 

About six tacks will be required to 
properly secure the skin to the board. 
Four days will suffice to cure most 
skins, unless the weather is damp. 
Salt, alum or any other preparation 
will greatly depreciate in value of raw 
furs. Salt may be used to “save” a 
tainted tail or fur that has been in 
the trap too long, but even then the 
skin will grade as a No 2. If skins are 
properly fleshed they will not taint 
even during warm weather. 

Furs can be sold to advantage to 
both local fur collectors and compa- 
nies in the big cities. The uniformed 
trapper may get cheated with either 
in some cases. Fur houses quoting 
prices far in excess of market value 
are to be shunned. Also some local 














Skinning Out Tail 


collectors cannot pay full value for 
the lack of a good outlet. 

It pays handsome dividends to han- 
dle your furs properly, study the mar- 
ket and discriminate between reliable 
and unreliable dealers. 


During Cold Weather the intake 
valve on the engine may become a lit- 
tle sluggish in action. It may be hard 
to determine the trouble when the 
engine fails to start some cold morn- 
ing, or at least not develop much 
power, regardless of the throttle ad- 
justment. Just put a little oil on the 
intake valve stem, then the valve will 
open so that the charge will get into 
the cylinder. 














One Method of Stretching Muskrat Pelts 
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1919 prices will make other years look like 30 cents 


price list, but ship anyway. 


in boosting Prices for Raw Furs. 





The 1919 Pfaelzer prices, liberal assortments and quick money will take you off your 
feet. They will open your eyes. They will establish a record, for we must satisfy 
the tremendous demand for Raw Furs and we must have them quick. Therefore, 
hurry your first 1919 shipment to the House of Pfaelzer. 
The House of Pfaelzer will let you run no risk. The 
Pfaelzer guarantee of top prices and liberal grading is your absolute protection. 
York is the world’s fur headquarters and the House of Pfaelzer is New York’s leader 


115-123 West 29th St., (Desk 14,)New York 
M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. Members Raw Fur Merchants Association 


Write for the Pfaelzer 


New 











Read what a trapper writes: 


We > 

do not 

claim to pay 

the highest price 

in the world —but we do 
claim and absolytely guar- 
antee to give you every y. 
lar your pelts are worth 
—olten more than 

you yourself 


Ray 
AV 


Sol Warenoff & Co., Inc 


We 

Rave a 

good many 

letters on file, all 

same as above, and un- 
solicited. You too will soon 
teslize that there is more 
than a promise to our 
way of doing busi- 

ness. Try we 

and be con- 

ving 


ed 


LIRS 
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154) West 25th Street, New York City 





Tells all secrets of successful trapping. 
Old cverpaa ap pay it ane is best book ori its eed 
‘ur bearing 


an Prices 
ine — all best lity, 
outfit fot lesomoney. Pars 


SSSR CSS hr Bud, Mites Be 
fF. C. TAYLOR FUR CO, iepstcrs 
- 785 Fur Exchange Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





RAW FURS 


We pay the Highest prices, grade 

fairly and liberally, and Guarantee 

youSatisfaction. Here isatypical letter: 
I wish to thank you for sending payments 20 


promptly for shipments I have m 
more than I exvected and am glad to adrise 
of your reliability and fine treatment. [am 
to you exclusively from now on. 
Send snes Y for grading sheet, 
“a tage. 


“LOUIS BRIMBERG 











(26 Weot 26 th St., oer re108 N.Y: City . 














Send Your 
Name To 


Ful’. n 


To start the season right, get this book 
immediately. Contains latest information 
on trapping, sets, baits, preparing and sliip- 
ping furs,etc. Shows pictures 
of fur-bearers in color; 
drawn by the famous animal 
artist, Charles Livingston Bull. 
Lists trappers’ supplies at bar- 
gain prices. Game laws for 
each state. Get on our list 
for free Market Reports and 
md Tags. Write | 














RAPPERS 


The name SUMMERFIELD 
F-Pt 0d be ole mens 
ye 1°) 87-4 = 4 ae ©) Ye 


Get the most money for your season’s 

catch. Ship us your furs—you'll get 

absolutely honest —s and your 
money willbe sent same 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 


For 47 years square dealing has built our 
reputation. Ask the oldest trapper. He’ll 
teil you. 

Write now for our reliable Griont, supply 
catalogue, and free shipping tags. 

SIMON SUMMERFIELD & CO, 
Dept. 185 St. Louis, Mo. 





RAW FURS 


IN BIG DEMAND 


For reliable quotation send a postal 
addressed to 


LEMUEL BLACK, Hightstown, N. J. 


My prices will convince all interested, 
LEMUEL BLACK 
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Better Than Lane’s Plan 


“I will use $100,000,000 for my soldier set- 
tlement work in the ten northeastern states!” 
Such is the grandiloquent bid Secretary Lane 
makes to obtain votes in congress from these 
states for the Mondell bill appropriating 500 
million dollars for his department to spend 
in one year on such work throughout the 
United States. The bill as reported leaves 
the expenditure to Lane’s whim. He wrote 
last week to the senate a plaintive appeal for 
its prompt enactment. 

Even if the money is voted and Lane makes 
good his talk, where would these states get 
off? During the fiscal year ended June 30 
last, they paid internal revenue taxes of 1911 
millions of dollars, or practically half of the 
total of such taxes received by the federal 
treasury. The money Lane wants, if appor- 
tioned according to the states that pay it, 
would give the northeast 250 millions. In 
effect, therefore, Lane says to the northeast: 
“Let me tax you 250 millions for my scheme, 
and you have my personal assurance that I 
will spend 100 of it in your section. The 
other 150 millions that you put up, plus col- 
lections from Ohio, Illinois and other big 
revenue producers, I shall spend in .the 
twelve mountain and southern states whose 
combined taxes contribute only ten millions 
out of the 500 asked for.” 

Isn’t that the “thinnest” bunkum any so- 
called statesman ever tried to “put across” 

-in congress? No wonder the opposition has 
become so bitter that to pacify it the idea is 
now advanced of providing that the 500 
millions shall be expended in the proportion 
that the states pay direct taxes to the federal 
treasury through the internal revenue. Such 
a proposition would figure out this way: 

In millions of dollars 
Taxes paid Entitled to 


930 
Pennsylvania 438 
New Jersey ...... 102 
Maryland 68 
New England 373 
Ten ngqrth-eastern states 1911 
O, W Va, Del, DC 328 
2234 293 


Total east 
Twelve mountain and 
southern states 95 10 
The taxpayers of New York state would 
be putting up a little matter of 120 mil- 


lions of dollars for the department of in- 
terior at Washington to spend for soldiers’ 
rural settlements in the Empire state. 
Farmers and other taxpayers in this state 
simply won’t stand for it. Their position 
is this: “Whatever sum we put up of our 
own money, we insist shall be spent in our 
own state, by our own officials. By so doing 
we may get at least some benefit, but what 
show have we if the job is turned over to 
Washington bureaucrats, beyond our con- 
trol? Furthermore, if New York state is to 
do this work at all, a fraction of the 
$120,000,000 that Lane asks us to put up 
would enable us to give every would-be 
soldier-farmer, tenant-farmer, debt-burdened 
farmer and city folks of farming experience 
a fair chance to acquire a farm of their own.” 

Lane will reply that he asks bonds, not 
cash, but what’s the difference? Mr Glass, 
secretary of the treasury, is out with a solemn 
warning that this and similar extravagance3, 
if voted by congress, mean another vast 
issue of billions of government bonds. The 
public is against such a spendthrift orgy. 
It insists on economy in debt-payinz rather 
than creating more debts. Everyone knows 
that if Lane’s $500,000,000 is authorized 
this year, the “holler” next year will be for 
twice as much, and so on. Stop such loot of 
the treasury. Give taxpayers a rest. 


“After the Horse Is Stolen” 


The shortage in the sugar supply has been 
injurious in more ways than one. It has 
worked distress to consumers everywhere. 
It has probably put a crimp into the manu- 
facturing industries. It has surely meant 
great harm to fruit growers, also to untold 
thousands of families in every state wishing 
to preserve for winter supply. Enormous 
quantities of fresh fruits went to waste or 
sold on the markets below true values, owing 
to the inability to get sugar. 

‘Government officials, nominally in control, 
but it would appear asleep on the job, have 
finally awakened. A measure has just been 
introduced in Congress to continue the 
federal government in control during the 
cale iar year 1920. Unfortunately, the season 
for preserving is now very largely over and 
still sugar supplies are not yet forthcoming. 
The federal sugar equalization board says 
“manufacturers of candy ought to be cut 
down to 50% of last year’s requirements, 
bakers to 70% and other less essentials reg- 
ulated accordingly; while preference should 
be given to manufacturers of fruit preserves, 
condensed milk, medicines, etc.” 

This is all very well. But it is now very 
largely a matter of “locking the barn after 
the horse is stolen.” The harm has been 
done. The whole matter of sugar distribu- 
tion has been bungled—confectioners per- 
mitted to use enormous quantities, while 
householders have asked in vain for really 
needed supplies. The president of the sugar 
equalization board admits that the candy 
manufacturers have not only had their nor- 
mal supply of sugar, but in many cases 
anticipated their wants months ahead. An 
immediate reform in sugar distribution is 
in order. 


Middlemen Hate to Let Go 


So many engaged in agriculture are actual 
buyers of certain food products for their 
own use that price movement in these days 
of flux is not only interesting, but important. 
Unfortunately, the emphasis in all the dis- 
cussion and all the action still seems to be 
placed more upon lowering cost of food pro- 
duction than in the matter of distribution, 
even granted officials are after the profiteers. 

Certainly farmers have been obliged to 
accept sharply lower prices this fall for 
meat animals. This is equally true of those 
having surplus of corn. Worst of all, the 
fact just named does not seem to have helped 
the situation very much in the cost of dairy 
feeds. This is partly because wheat prices 
have shown no decline under the government 


guaranteee, also certain concentrated feeds 
remain high through crop shortage. Roughly 
speaking, corn ‘is a quarter to a third lower 
than the top level in the summer, as already 
noted in the columns of American Agricul- 
turist. Many live hogs which sold as high 
as 234% cents a pound have declined to 17 
and 18 cents for best selected, and vast 
numbers go to the packing houses even 
sharply below these figures. 

All of this should mean substantial de- 
clines in cost of meats. But these are 
granted grudgingly. Dressed mutton and 
lamb are 1 to 3 cents lower, and beef 1 to 2 
cents lower, wholesale. But retailers always 
“hate to let go,” and hide behind the bulwark 
of “increased cost of doing business,” etc. 
The government recently ordered a further 
reduction of 2 to 4 cents a pound on some 
of its surplus stocks of cured meats now in 
cold storage. These are in excellent condi- 
tion, but available only in a large way 
through municipalities. The grange and the 
farmers’ clubs might well make themselves 
heard in no uncertain way, locking toward 
further cutting down of middlemen’s profits. 


Fitting for Life 


The time of year when work is lightest on 
the farm is the time the state colleges have 
set aside for their short courses in agricul- 
ture and home making. No person need 
hesitate about. enrolling in any of the 
courses offered because of lack of previous 
educational advantages. These courses are 
vocational and not academic. No entrance 
examinations are required. There is no age 
limit to entrance. Any person over 18 
years of age may attend, and tuition is, of 
course, free to residents of the state. All 
you have to do is to get in touch with your 
state agricultural college and ascertain when 
the work begins. We urge every young man 
who is ambitious and believes in himself to 
make this winter his time for life prepara- 
tion. 


Put It Up to Uncle Sam 


Certain western mills that produce feed 
refuse to sell by the carload or ~trainlot 
direct to our farmers’ co-operative buy- 
ing associations. A government railroad 
official has gone so far as to write thaf he 
would not allow goods to be shipped or 
routed direct to farmers’ exchanges, but said 
they could only be shipped to the regular 
jobbing, wholesaling and retailing trade. 
National laws appear to fit this case. 

Let the farmers’ exchanges submit this 
first-named problem to the federal trade 
commission, and the other one to the inter- 
state commerce commission. Appropriate 
use of the power conferred upon these bodies 
should solve this problem to the satisfaction 
of any buyer who has the money to pay for 
the feed he wishes-to purchase in large lots. 


Soils Need Phosphorus—Soil tests made 
on farms in 14 counties of Ohio under the 
direction of the Ohio station brought out the 
importance of using acid phosphate as the 
most important fertilizer for farm crops on 
the older lands. The profit realized from this 
material has not been equalled by that ob- 
tained with any other fertilizer. Some of 
the tests have been conducted only a year or 
two, while others have continued for more 
than 20 years. In the largest return from 
the use of acid phosphate 100 pounds fer- 
tilizer increased yields of crops as follows, 
average for 23 years: Corn 121-3 bushels, 
oats 13% bushels, wheat 52-5 bushels, and 
hay 490 pounds. 


Attacks on Wood—Fungi and insects do 
not attack wood out of doors in cold weather. 
By the time warm weather arrives, the wood 
is partly seasoned and somewhat less sus- 
ceptible to attack. It is for this reason that 
winter cutting is advantageous and not on 
account of a smaller amount of moisture or 
sap in the wood in winter, as the popular 
belief has it. 
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Dear Srr: — The 
260 One Pipe Andes 
‘Furnace you _ in- 
stalled for us_ last 
October we consider 
a wonder. We are 
very much pleased 
in every way.—R. B. 
THOMPSON, Win- 
throp, N. Y., March 
7, 1918. 

















One of 50 houses 
in which F, E. & F. 
W. Wells, of Green- 
field, Mass.; installed 
Andes One Pipes. 
They write, “The 
houses have kept 
very warm, even at 
20 and 30 degrees 
below cero, besides 
using very little 
coal.” 




























Gentlemen: — Thirteen room 
house. Seven tons of coal used d 
this year in a 260 Andes One 
Pipe. Going to move into an- 
other house at poonent heated by 
furnace of another make. Going 
to remove present furnace and 
put in Andes One Pipe.—Joun 
Backus, Livonia, N. Y. 
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Saves Piping—Saves Fuel— 
Saves Health 


If she could only escape the dirt and the confusion of tearing open 
the walls and floors of her house to put in heat pipes, many a woman 
would be glad enough to let her husband buy her a furnace. 


And to her, the Andes One Pipe Furnace is indeed a boon, because 
it allows her to escape just that very thing. The Andes can be 
installed in your home in one day. It does not upset the house for 
two or three weeks, and it absolutely cuts out the cost of putting in 
the heat pipes. 


The Andes allows you to change your complete heating system 
inside of twenty-four hours. Today you still use room stoves that 
waste fuel and require almost endless care. ‘Tomorrow you can enjoy 
the Andes comfortable, healthful heat, that saves fuel, saves work 
and saves health. 





SYSTEM 4 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating for Less Money” 


One Andes in actual use has replaced six room stoves, burns less 
coal than all six stoves put together, requires one-sixth of the time 
and work, and heats the whole house comfortably, whereas the six 
stoves only heated part of it. 


And the Andes saves health because it furnishes moist warm air. 
Perfectly dry, warm air dries up the mucous membranes of the nose 
and throat, making people more susceptible to colds, catarrh, etc. 
The extra large Andes water reservoirs, easily and quickly filled, 
provide protection against dry warm air. And this saves fuel, too, 
because moist\warm air at 68 degrees is just as comfortable as dry 
warm air at 75 degrees. 





Back of the Andes is a reputation for better products, built up 
patiently during half a century. We could not risk injuring that 
reputation. Therefore we are sure of the Andes One Pipe. We 
guarantee it. If your Andes System One Pipe Furnace does not 
give you perfect satisfaction, it will be removed and its full purchase 


rice returned. 
: Send for Free Book 


Andes has published a free book telling the whole story of the 
Andes System One Pipe Furnace. If you want to know how the 
Andes saves piping, saves fuel, saves work, saves health, if you 
want to bring into your home cheerful, healthful warmth-all-over, 
tear out this coupon N-O-W, before you forget it, and send for 
the Andes book “Better Heating for Less Money”. We have a 
copy that belongs to you. 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE CO., Inc. 
Dept.A, GENEVA, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of the Famous Andes Stoves and Ranges 

























For Health and Happiness 


UTICAUTICA 


AUTICAUTICAUTICA A 
AuT *CAUTICAUT’ 


There’s health and happiness in homes where every room 
is;flooded with warm, moist, fresh air. It is the ideal heat- 
ing physicians recommend — the kind being put in better 
class houses. 


NEW-IDEA 


* 
Pipeless Furnace 
**The One You've Heard So Mach About’’ 
You can install a New 
alterations in your house, 
Costs Very Little 


A New Idea costs little more than a good stove, but does 
the work of several, burning hard or soft coal, wood or gas, 
and less than you've burned before. 


Idea in a day, for you make no 
put up no network of pipes. 


Every New-Idea Pipeless Furnace is sold under a positive 
and absolutely binding written guarantee. 


You should install a New Idea before cold weather catches 
you. At least send at once for all the facts about this 
ideal heating. Don't confuse the New Idea with other 
pipeless furnaces. The frameless feed door construction 
alone puts the New Idea in a class by itself—no dust 

no gas-——-no ashes! There are New Idea dealers in all 
one in your neighborhood. Write us and we'll 
You can get your New Idea promptly. 


Box 70, Utica, N. Y. 


sections 
send you his name, 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


These features 
make New 
Idea Heating 
ideal : 


Frameless feed door 
Smoke curtain 
Non-clinker grate 
Hot blast feed door 
Gas and dust-tight 
radiator 
Two-piece fire pot 
Large water pan 


Also Manufacturers 
of **Superier” 
Warm Air Furn 

aces and** Imperial” 
Steam and Hot 
Water Boilers 





UTICAUTICA 
UTICAUTICA 





Excellent proposd- 
tion for the right 
hind of agents. 


TICAUTICA 
‘WAUTICAL 
GAUTICAU, 
AUTICAUT, 
UTICAUT 
AUTICA 





A boy can operate the *‘Holden’’. It’s just the machine you 
need. It puts life back into the soil at a very small cost. Spreads 

16}4 feet wide, just double the width of others. Handles wet and 
damp limerock. Passes egg size rocks without injury to machine, 


Light draft. No heavy lifting. Adjustable and driven with a 
chain from the sprocket wheel. Attaches to an = min 3 
minutes. Will last years. The Holden is crease 
yom yields, Make bigger profits. (Write for trial offer and 


lor folder.) 
The HOLDEN CO., Inc. Dept. 9 Peoria, Ills. 
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25 to 50% 
increas 
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Write your’ own 
order. Get immediate 
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Send for catalog of complete line of *‘Money-Maker’* 
Beit and Motor Presses Distributors everywhere. 


Swayne, Robinson & Co, 380 Main St., Richmond, lad, 





WITTE ENGINE woaxe 
Hh 2 ry von — ee Yn 
807 Empire Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


_ Orange Judd Service Bureau mm, 








dress label 


(1) send us full details of your case, or ciaim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
eents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
from American Agriculturist 


showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 
= that legal or veterinary questions for which 


COMPLAINT 


a personal answer by mail is desired should 
each be accompanied by one dollar ($1). 


SATISFACTION 


No charge whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s questions, 
whether on law, veterinary, or other subject. 


IVULULUUHTAAELES ULE 


Dissatisfaction with Railroads 


E. A. S. bought two bags of seed corn and 
only received one bag. ‘The bill of lading 
signed by the Long Island railroad agent calls 
for two bags, weighing 224 pounds, but only 
one bag was delivered to E. A. S. The rail- 
road claim agent states that the railroad’s 
freight agent at shipping point did not check 
the shipment, “same being loaded by shipper 
and so receipted for in the bill of lading.” 
Hence railroad refuses settlement on the ground 
that the fine print in the bill of lading 
justifies its position. Shipper, on the other 
hand, declares that he loaded two bags on 
the freight car and offers the bill of lading in 
proof. 

This is 
innocent 
A. S. truly 
be made to 


another case in which the 
farmer is the victim. E. 
says that he ought not to 
suffer for the railroad’s 
failure to deliver him what its own 
receipt shows it received from 
shipper. It looks like a plain case of 
loss in transit, which the railroad is 
trying to squeal out of. Our sub- 
scriber is certainly entitled to recover, 
but as long as the railroads are under 
government operation they seem more 
obdurate than ever against such 
claims. 

A subscriber at West Chazy, N Y, in the 
fall of 1916 shipped 19 barrels of apples 
through M. S. Thomas to E. N. Loomis & Co 
of 119 Barclay street, New York city. In- 
stead of shipping through by all rail, D & H 
R R transferred same at Albany to Hudson 
Navigation boat. When unloaded in New 
York, this and other lots were jumbled to- 
gether in one big pile. Loomis writes: “We 
were 44 to 45 barrels short on consignments 
arriving by that boat. Nine barrels with the 
name ‘Doty’ were obtained and brought to the 
store, but were so broken and smashed, and of 
such bad quality, that they were dumped. The 
other 10 barrels were never delivered to us. 
We never received any money from Doty’s 
consignment, and therefore could not return 
account sales with check for net proceeds. 
The transaction happened at the beginning 
of the war, when the government was inter- 
fering with transportation generally. Both 
navigation and railroad officia'ls simply refuse 
to pay claims. This claim is still on the books 
of navigation company, and as soon as we 
receive any money we should be only too glad 
to send it to Mr Doty.” 

It took a lot of work to get this 
much information from consignee. It 
is another case of the farmer being 
forced to stand a loss for which he 
is in no way responsible. 

These two cases are typical of 
thousands that cost the farmers of 
this country an aggregate of millions 
annually. The president of an ex- 
press company recently stated that 
over $100,000,000 in claims were 
pending. Freight claims may be even 
larger. 


The Same Old Story 


I shipped a case of eggs June 18 to B. 
Seliger, receiver and wholesale dealer, 172 
Chambers street, New York city. After wait- 
ing two weeks and failing to receive a reply 
I wrote to him, and have written six letters 
since. The letters all bore my return address, 
but have never come back. Will you please 
look into the matter for me?—[P. E. S., New 
York, 

It's no 
with Seliger. 
plaint we have 


use—we can’t do anything 
This isn’t the first com- 
received against him 
by any means. We have never been 
able to get an adjustment, however, 
on any of the claims received. In one 
instance we wrote a great many let- 
ters, but never received a reply. After 
going to quite an expense we were 
eventually obliged to drop the case. 
When the next claim was brought to 
our notice we immediately tried to 
get_in touch with Seliger, but our let- 
ters "were returned by the postal au- 
thorities marked “unclaimed,” We 
have no way of knowing if he refused 
them, but it is possible he knew what 
they contained, and didn’t want to be 
reminded that he owed an ‘adjust- 
ment to some of our subscribers. 
Shippers don’t need to stand losses 
of this kind. A letter to the Division 
of Foods and Markets, 90 West Broad- 
way, New York city, will promptly 
bring you free of charge a list of com- 
mission merchants in New York state, 
bonded and licensed under the state 
agricultural laws. If you sénd your 
shipments to these bonded commis- 
sion merchants and have any difficulty 
in getting payment, you have only to 
appeal to the Division of foods and 
markets, and they will see that you 


UNLV 


get all that is coming to you. In the 
event of bankruptcy or other proceed- 
ings you are protected by the bond 
the commission merchant is required 
to furnish before he can do business 
in the state of New York. You have 
no such protection, however, if you 
do business with ‘“‘wholesale dealers” 
of the caliber of B. Seliger. 


Questionable Investments 


Agents appear to be pushing hard 
for members to make deposits in Co- 
operate League, or Home building 
unions or United home’ building. The 
scheme is to make your contract to 
deposit a certain sum monthly. In 
expectation of getting a loan after a 
while at a low rate. We would not 
advise anyone to make such a con- 
tract. The plan is an old one. Pre- 
vious attempts at it have resulted dis- 
astrously to depositors. It was re- 
vealed at length in this column Oc- 
tober 11, Some features of the scheme 
are employed by Continental bond cor- 
poration also. 


Latest in Cider Laws 


Farmers are to be permitted to con- 
the manufacture of homemade 
sweet cider, grape wine and elder- 
berry wine; despite the fact that all 
of these under certain conditions may 
develop heavy alcoholic content. But 
“hard cider’? may not be transported 
in interstate commerce and, according 
to Washington interpretation, all that 
can be done legally is to use it at 
home after alcoholic content rises be- 
yond the standard of % of 1% 

This is the latest word sent 
out from Washington. Representa- 
tives in congress who have been 
fighting everything above % of 1% now 
assert no effort will be made by them 
to eliminate the concession made by 
the senate to home production. It is 
important to keep in mind, however, 
that when these drinks materially in- 
erease in alcoholic content they can- 
not be shipped into other states. The 
matter of a tax on hard cider, accord- 
ing to a letter received from Wash- 
ington last week, “is under considera- 
tion.” This answers question of EF. L, 
R. of Mohawk, N Y, and others. 


tinue 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I sawv 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Well Liked Among Farmers 


Among the best farmers in Oswego 
county, N Y, is R. F. Armstrong ac- 
tive and _ in- 
terested in all 
of the local 
projects 
which are for 
the better 
ment of the 
com mu nity. 
Aside from 
-the manage- 
ment of his 
fruit farm, 
which he per- 
sonally con- 
ducts, he also 
finds time to 
hold positions 
of responsibil- 
ity and trust 
im the nearby 
town and at the county seat. The 
production of fine field corn and 
fodder corn has been his specialty. 
When neighbors wish to get good ad- 
vice on the production of field crops 
they go to Mr Armstrong. 














B. F. ARMSTRONG 
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How Long Ought a Tractor 
To Last 


ORE farmers every day are learning to 
figure tractor economy in terms of 
total cost—purchase price, operating 

cost and upkeep—average throughout the life 
of a tractor. 


And they are finding it in ever in- 
creasing numbers in the G-O Tractor. 


Consider the saving in power and 
wear afforded by the G-O driving mechanism 
—the biggest advance ever made in tractor 


engineering. 


It has no gears to be stripped when 
the tractor meets an unexpected obstruction. 
The motor is saved the endless jolts and jars 
which accompany gear-shifting in all gear driven 


machines. 


Its speed can be changed while the 
tractor is in motion, preventing loss of momen- 


The General Ordnance Company 


Tractor Division 


Executive and Eastern Sales Office: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Office and Factory: 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


Eastern Factory: 
DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


tum and waste of power in starting up again. 


There are six speeds forward and six 
reverse—controlled so easily that anyone can 
adapt them to any kind of work, in the field or 
at the belt pulley. 


The engine is protected from racking 
and strain by the heavy spiral springs and 
3-point suspension of the front axle. It runs 
equally well on Kerosene or Gasoline. Every 
part is instantly accessiblé, down to the dust- 
proof gears, enclosed in an oil bath. 


Farmers who have learned the facts 
which make for economy in a tractor will be 
interested in receiving The General Ordnance 
Company’s booklet —‘‘How Success Came To 
Power Farm,” No obligation and no charge. 
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Home of One of Long Island’s Greatest Potato Growers 


home of H. R 
Island's great 


This is the farm 
in the heart of Long 


potato 


Talmadge in Suffolk county, N Y, right 


section. Mr Talmadge has for 


years been a leader among potato growers and the methods practiced on his 


farm have been studied 


er also in organization work, holding 


by farmers allover 
a 


He has been a tead- 
the New York 


the country. 


prominent place in 


state potato growers’ associatior, Suffolk co-operativeassociation and others, 


NEW YORK 
Boost to Farm Bureaus 


BERTRAM Y. KINZEY, NEW YORK 


New York state Director of: Farm 
Bureaus, H. 7. Babcock is conducting 
a series of meetings with the various 
county advisory committees in an ef- 
fort to establish a definite policy for 
each of the farm bureaus to follow in 
the future. These committees include 
a member from each farming commu- 
nity of the county, so that in counties 
where the interests are diversified all 
the activities may be included in the 
generai plan, 

With these meetings there is being 
established a campaign to enlist more 
members at the rate of &2 a year. 
This increase has been made neces- 
sary by the reduction of government 
funds available from $1200 to $000 a 
year, which when augmented by the 
$600 available from the state only 
makes a total of $1200 in addition to 
the membership fees. 

It is pointed out that in the western 
states the cost of farm bureau mem- 
bership is $10 to $15 instead of the 
nominal fee of $2. 

The annual conference of 
agents and farm institute workers 
will be held at Ithaca, N Y, during 
the week of October 27 for the pur- 
pose of planning the farmers’ insti- 
tutes and the work of the farm bu- 
reaus for the coming winter, 


county 


Jackson Co—Corn cutting is nearly 
done. All live stock looks well, but 
is slow of sale at present. Farmers 
are hauling coal and baling hay; oth- 
ers doing odd jobs, Silos are nearly 
all filled. Corn was a good crop, also 
wheat Prices of all farm products 
are high. Some farms are changing 
hands at good prices, 

Clinton Co—Hay and corn were the 
only fodder crops that made satisfac- 
tory growth this year. Apples are a 
small crop and in fair demand, Pas- 
ture and meadow aftergrowth is good. 
Cows have milked well; some going 
to buyers at good prices, Feed is very 
hich; hay $25 p ton, cottonseed meal 
$S5, Not many hogs in market, Buck- 
wheat fair, Wheat acreage fell off, but 
yleld fair. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Topics 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Pennsylvania county fairs surpassed 
the records of other seasons for at- 
tendante and gate receipts. The 
Allentown fair had gross reeeipts ex- 
ceeding $107,000, while the Reading 
fair boasted of $70,000. It is remark- 
able how freely money is spent by pa- 
trons of fairs. With some grand- 
stand seats at several dollars there 
no abatement in demand. Side 
shows were patronized liberally. The 
Allentown fair managers have de- 
cided to add special interest to next 
year’s exhibition by encouraging 
grange displays. 

Farmers’ institutes in Pennsylvania 
will open the winter season in De- 
cember, somewhat later .than” in 
former years, due to a change of 
systems, lecturers and dates. Sec 
Rasmussen of the department of agri- 
culture is determined to make them 
a success; he has devoted much time 
and thought to their arrangement 

Cranberry picking on the Pocono 
and Blue mountains in eastern Penn- 
sylvania has been a diversion this sea- 
son. These bogs are found on the high 
elevations: seeds of the berry prob- 
bably being brought into these 
isolated localities by birds. Some of 
the native mountaineers are strongly 
averse to poaching and take every 
possible precaution to prevent 


strangers from finding their favorite 
berrying grounds. 

Additional sales of farms through 
eastern Pennsylvania have again con- 
firmed former reports of advancing 
farm values. A careful resume of 
more than a dozen large farms which 
changed hands’ indicate - increases 
ranging from 20 to SO% over sales 
made previous to the war. 

The new anti-glare automobile 
lamp regulations issued by the state 
authoritiese attract much’ attention. 
Lights on country roads have been 
too brilliant, dazzling many drivers 
and causing frequent. accidents. Al- 
though anly three-fourths of the year 
has passed, the automobile license bu- 
reau has already received numerous 
applications for’the renewal of certifi- 
cates. Former number as well as those 
of a peculiar combination or freakish 
character are much sought after by 
automobile licensees. 

Adams county orchardists and 
farmers are experiencing difficulties 
in harvesting the large crops of apples 
and corn, and efficient help readily 
commands $4 a day. The harvesting 
and storing of the apple crop is in 
full progress, and shows fruit of high 
quality. It is quite 
harvesting of the corn crop will be 
delayed, Canning factories and pack- 
ing establishments also employ a large 
number of people. 

Farmers who sowed turnip seed 
are finding a most profitable crop as 
their reward. This crop in former 
years was fed to live stock quite 
freely, but the demand for human 
food has made it almost a luxury, be- 
cause of the higher selling price. 


Fayette Co—Corn cutting is we'l 
along and the crop a good one, There 
will be a good crop of chestnuts. 
Work on the state highway is making 
good progress, but a good deal is yet 
to be done. Potatoes are 50% of a 
crop. Apples, pears and plums not so 
good a crop. 


NEW JERSEY 
Splendid Poultry Course Offered 


The poultry department at the New 
Jersey state college of agriculture is 
offering a splendid short course in 
poultry husberdry from November 17 
to February 20, at its buildings on the 
college farms at New Brunswick, N J, 
This work is a continuation and an 
extension of previous short courses in 
poultry work and is offered to both 
men and women who are sincerely 
willing to invest their best efforts in 
the work. Entrance examinations are 
not required, but unless a_ special 
ruling is obtained the students should 
be at least 16 years of age and have 
credentials showing that they have 
completed a common school educa- 
tion. 

The tuition in this course is free 
to residents of New Jersey; those 
from outside of the state must pay a 
fee of $25. Both classes pay a regis- 
tration fee of $5. Other costs con- 
nected with the work consist of books 
and laboratory incidentals amounting 
to about $15, while the minimum price 
for board and room in the vicinity of 
the college is from $9 a week up. 
Those who complete the work are 
given a certificate by the college. 

There are manv features about the 
work offered at tha New Jersey sta- 
tion which attract many students an- 
nually. The buildings owned by the 
poultry department are decidedly 
modern and they contain sufficient 
class-room and laboratory space for 
complete theoretical and practical 
work. During the progress of the 
course a fair sized poultry show is 
given by the students in one of the 
laboratories in which general instruc- 


certain that the~ 
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tion in types, breeds and exhibition, 
scoring and judging is done in con- 
nection with the regular work. 

The incubator cellar constructed of 
hollow tile is equipped with a 2000-egg 
hot water incubator and also one of 
a 3000-egg capacity, while there are 
various commercial types of smaller 
hot air incubators. The brooder house 
has two large sections, one of which 
is equipped with 10 pens having a hot 
water brooding system while the other 
section has five rooms in which coal- 
burning brooders are used. Other 
colony brooder houses with various 
makes of brooders are available for 
observation and testing by the stu- 
dents. 

During the past feW seasons the 
poultry farm in connection with the 
college has been enlarged to 32 acres 
on which are 3000 adult birds of 
various breeds and _ varieties. Re- 
search work and experiments in com- 
mercial poultry farm management 
are being conducted on this farm and 
the methods of feeding, breeding and 
artificial illumination in poultry 
houses for increased egg production 
are open for study. For further in- 
formation concerning these courses 
write direct to Prof Frank G. Helyar 
at New Brunswick, N J. 


Monmouth Co—Farmers are short 
of help in order to gct their fall work 
done. Wages are $10 p day. Potatoes 
are low, but a good crop. No wheat 
shown as yet. Seed is $2.25 p bu, rye 
$180, poultry 40c p Ib, pork 25c, veal 
25¢e, hay $25 p ton. Corn ripening 
very fast, but a poor crop. Rye in 
sheaf is $22 p ton, corn cutting 10c p 
Shock, potato picking $l5c p sack, 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Crops and Prices 
KARL P. 

Farmers are now saving the corn 
crop. Those who planted early are 
cutting and placing in shocks, Recent 
rains made it diiicult to handle crop 
as usual and many farmers were com- 
pelled to cut off the tops and save the 
fodder. This condition of the corn 
fodder crop will make a shortage of 
rough feed for cattle during the win- 
ter. This will have to be replaced by 
clover and other crops, which have 
been very good this year. 

Prices of farm products in the local 
markets are: Cabbage 6 cents per 
pound, turnips 50 cents per %-bushel 
basket, onions 8 cents per pound, 
white potatoes $1.25 %-bushel basket 
sweet potatoes 50 cents, picnic hams 
23 cents per pound, salt ham 45 
cents, fresh ham 4 cents, country 
size 34 cents, country scrapple 
15 cents, beef by the halves 19 cents, 
pork by the whole 25 cents, coun- 
try sausage 40 cents, esgs 64 cents 
per dozen, young chickens 32 cents 
per pound, old chickens 30 cents, best 
flour $11.50 per barrel rine tomatoes 
fiour $11.50 per borrel, ripe tomatoes 
cents and corn $2 a bushel. 


' OHIO 
Farm Students Gain at College 


- CLARENCE METTERS 

In connection with the report that 
the enrollment of students at Ohio 
university may reach 7000, comes the 
announcement that all records have 
been broken in the college of agricul- 
ture and that several hundred more 
students will come in during the next 
few weeks for the short agricultural 
course, This short course has been 
Placed upén a most practical basis ‘so 
that the young men and young women 
from the farms may assist with the 
farm work in the fall and enter the 
u ersity three or four weeks. later 
than the other classes. ~The short 
course will be complieied in the spring, 
so that the young folks may return to 
the farms to help with the. spring 
work, 

Contrary to the general beliéf, stu- 
dents in the college of agriculture are 
taking a lively interest in all activi- 
ties of the university and present indi- 
cations are that the students from the 
cities will have to hustle to hold their 
own with those from the farms. This 
activity ranges from the classroom to 
the football field. 

The state emergency board has 
given the university $68,000 for chang- 
ing the aviation barracks into chemi- 
cal Jaboratories, the freshmen class 
in chemist containing 18,000 students. 
Part of the emergency fund will be 
used in employing additional teachers, 
because of the greatly increased en- 
rollment, 

Four big’ bread companies of Co- 
lumbus pleaded guilty to entering in- 
to an agreement to raise the price of 
bread several months ago. They were 
fined heavily, the fine including $50 
a day for the time the increased price 
was in effect. Following the convic- 
tion each of the companies reduced 
the price of bread 1 cent a loaf. 


Stark Co—There is some corn to 
cut. Wheat is about allin. Pastures 
are:abundant. Potato crop is poor; 
only a few apples; peach crop fair. 
Farm help is scarce; everybody is 


THOMPSON 


looking for more money and less 
work, Stark Co fair had its largest 
crowds. 

Warren Co—Tobacco crop is short 
in acreage and™~growth, but of fair 
quality. Labor is high at $4 to $5 p 
day, in some cases $6 to $7. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Orchards in Movies 
ELIZABETH JEAN 


Maryland is honored. A film is about 
completed which shows the methods 
used in the state’s orchards, Every 
step in the apple industry from the 
setting out of the trees to marketing 
the crop is shown, Washington coun- 
ty’s progressive agricultural agent, 
Thomas L, Smith, has been co-operuat- 
ing with the government since early 
May in development of the movies, 
which will be shown all over the Unit- 
ed States. Mr Smith's co-workers are 
Cc, H. Ellis, in charge of the motien 
picture bureau of the federal state 
department of agriculture; S. J. Shaw. 
state horticultrist; Andrew Hanson of 
Elliott City and Leo Cohill of Han- 
cock. Mr Cohill takes the part of the 
up-to-the-minute orchardist who fol- 
lows the methods advocated by the 
department of agriculture, 

Most of the scenes were taken in 
the Tonoloway orchards, the property 
of the Cohills in Washington county, 
Md. Mr Hanson supposedly has a run 
down orchard and is getting inform: 
tion whereby he can build it up. A 
Mr Smith takes the part of couniy 
arent, Mr Hanon consults him anid 
then Mr Show, v.ith Mr Smith, sho 
the supposed run-down orchard own- 
er all the phases of the industry that 
will bring about improved conditions. 
After the trees are set out there are 
the methods of cultivation spraying, 
pruning, harvesting, grading, packing 
and marketing the fruit. The film will 
have its initial exhibit at the Wash- 
ington county agricultural fair and 
industrial exhibition and next at the 
Farmers’ national congress in Hagers- 


ton on October 27 to 31. 


Maryland Fruit to Market 
INA LONG 

The peach season came to an end 
in central Maryland with the closing 
out of the Salways at $2.75 a bushel 
at the’ orchard. The. crop and the 
marketing oi.the fruit were a succes:, 
400 cars and several trucks having 
been sent to ma.ket through the Cum- 
berland fruit exchange, in addition to 
the fruit sold direct to the commis- 
sion houses.. Calvin Hoffman, one of 
the largest individual growers of the 
county, sold his entire crop of 2850 
bushels at $2.85 a bushel. 

One of the biggest problems con- 
tronting the fruit growers this yeur 
was the shortage of labor. To over- 
come this difficulty Edgemont grow- 
ers, through the woman's land army 
of Maryland secured the assistance of 
college and hivh school students. The 
girls Ilved together at Pine Lodge 
camp. They mude an average record 
of pict:ing 100 baskets of peaches a 
day, while the champions pickers 
picked from 120 to 120 baskets. 

Apple shipments are moving for- 
ward with an increasing number of 
c2rs each day. The crop in Washing- 
ton Co, Md is about 40% less than last 
year wren there was a full qdop. 
About 45 cars of Grimes Golden and 
Jonathan have been shipped. They 
sold at $5.50 to $8 a barrel. Growers 
were picking the heaviest of their 
crop of the winter varieties the first 
week in October. York Imperial, Stay- 
man, Winesap and Ben Davis are being 
marketed -as rapidly as they can be 
picked and packed, The fruit this 
year is of large size and well colored. 
The crop here will amount to $35,000 
or $40,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA : 


Peach Crop Small—With the grad- 
ual winding up of peach shipments in 
eastern W Va, it is estimated that 
only a third of the usual crop was 
harvested this year. The shortage 1S 
due to dying out of the trees and sub- 
stitution of apples for peach trees in 
many orchards. 

Boost to Cheese Industry—An effort 
is being made to get the cheese in- 
dustry started in all W Va counties. 
Communities are being organized for 
the purpose of starting cheese facto- 
ries. The work is in charge of H. 
C. Henderson, an expert of the state 
extension department. He proposes 
the erection of buildings or the re- 
modeling of old ones and the pur- 
chase of equipment by farmers. 

Nicholas Co—Corn was late in rip- 
ening, and very little, if any, wheat 
was planted in early Oct. The 
average of the corn crop was lower 
than usual. Potato crop is light. Hoss 
are very scarce. The county agricul- 
tural fair was held Oct 1-3. 

All Organized But Three—There 
are now only three counties in W V8 
not organized for county agent work: 
Boone, Logan and McDowell. It is 
expected these three counties will be 
organized next year. There are 
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nts at work in that many counties, 
and an addition there are four assist- 
ant agents and 14 women home dem- 
onstration agents. Under their work 
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ort farmers’ clubs and farm women’s 
Po clubs have been organized with a 
de membership of 20,000 active workers. 
clubs of young folks add 10,000 to 
the list. 
- . . > 
Market Milk at Philadelphia 
Ss 
The price of milk in the Philadel- 
phia area announced August 1, as re- < - > f SY et 
out ported in American Agriculturist, will A. AA. AIS A ; 
ds remain in force until further notice. —s — , 
ery It is 9 cents a quart f o b Philadelphia — Way - 
the or $3.21 for 3% milk in the 50 to 60- os r= : 
ing mile zone, with variation of 4 cents = 
in- for each 0.1% variation in butter fat. . 
nt, There seems to be an attempt in RK 
at- some sections to fasten the responsi- rn 
rly pility for the high cost of living on . 
— our farmers’ co-operative associations. 
‘it The wholesome public attitude in 
are Philadelphia’ is due largely to the 
on ability of the Philadelphia dealers to 
Ate sell on a Small “spread” and thus keep 
Ww, the retail price low, and this in turn 
of js because they have co-operated 
he with Dr King and the Interstate milk 
i. producers’ association in adopting a 
he constructive policy, which would not 
4 have worked at all except through 
in this co-operation of all interests in- 
4 volved. 
pa, The third annual meeting of the 
a Interstate milk producers’ association 
¢ will be held. December 1 and 2 at 
4 Philadelphia. There will. be four ses- 
“s sions just full of “pep” and interest. 
nil Addresses will be made by Sec Ras- 
mussen of the Pennsylvania state de- 
n- partment of agriculture, Pres Camp- 
rat bell of the National federation, Prof P 
ns. Borland in charge of dairy husbandry ' 
re at State College, Pa, and others. 
ig, Pres F. P. Willits of the association, a 
ne will make his annual report at the & 
ill frst session on December 1. Pienty 
h- of time will be afforded for discus- . 
nd sion. J ‘ . ° . . 
he — The price of every Paige car is established As we have said pete, we ane 
s- Fodder or Mock Silage by the cost of high grade manufacturin} that Pride and Self Respect ave an actua 
[From Page 3.] materials and expert workmanship. market value, so _ — these — 
water though less amounts can be ' : into every Paigze that leaves our pient. 
used. The best way to add the water These two factors are the essentials in any ; 
; 7 by —ae © neon other an inch or fine product. To compromise on either With such a policy there can be only one 
n three-quar C 
= ines ican dee Sor a cai one of them means to lower the standard result. Our cars $0 into service with an 
el the fodder may be _ thoroughly of manufacturinj—and that is precisely honest heritage and a limitless capacity 
he sprinkled before cutting, or after each what this company never has done and for hard, pruellin’, work 
Sz, load some water can be added to the ever will do 
o fodder in the silo. Where wat i nm 
_ pir ee Fe po yo. They endure because they are fit to endure. 
to shou d be used to spray or sprinkle We do not make cheap cars for the simple They prove, day by day, that they are 
Ss the surfac é é arts rj - . . > > ‘ 
of ie po = po igs bwescth reason that we have no faith in cheap worthy of our complete confidence and 
he Where insufficient moisture is added materials or cheap workmanship. every penny that has been invested in them. 
50 the ilage will be inclined to mold. 
Ther is little danger of adding too steecbeenemypiaatmiimasaimniaties 
n- much water. ; 
“ur There are a large number of farm- PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, McKINSTRY AVE.., DETROIT 
r- — cae parts of the country 
W- who each year refill their silos with dry 
ay fodder, in many cases the ears being MTVTTTIII 
of removed. They have been successful STITT 7 MIMI TINT TTT mT HII Mm i 
he in this operation and in most cases INARA ANT MATA A 
ge are convinced that labor and time ex- 
ra pended are well paid for by producing 
a some excellent feed from which they 
rs ean obtain satisfactory feeding re- . 
sults. It is generally advised by those » J F Cc Sh il ' 
cP meking suet sliage ‘har ie'snowld be AA. MMM LLL) UE fe) dp te 
O fone before March, and the earlier 
s- the better the silage. This, of course, 
st would be easy to explain as Sil ae p= NOW SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY US— : 
as} » al as ¢ age 
p- tends i iorate it an nod ° . . Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
id Daleture prt with age,- loses Here’s Big News for America’s Corn Growers—Our Fall an- with bair or fur on, and make thei 
Py 2 et b- nutriment and contains nouncement and your best chance to own a World’s Famous Watts’ Corn into coats (for men and women), — 
rs -_ of fiber or indigest- Sheller in any size—small, medium or large capacity. We are now able to FUcs oF. (apa aL — 
ible material. offer them at Big Cut Prices in all sizes, under most liberal terms with a coon aad Se erase anane 
i » 60-Day Free Trial anda guarantee of complete a2d lasting satisfac- Our iMfustrated catalog gives a lot of 
“ C i E y f& tion. All other sizes are offered at equally big reductions, information. It tells how to take off 
y- oming Events ENB =) Watts No. 1. Corn Sheller aft ys =~ Mey ubele me — tay tt nth — our 
1s e, date, ti ays Ma corn only for his own use. Capacity to 75 bushels per hour ale duet cess on cow and horse 
De l'under this ‘heading In one ieee , Mill be Or 2 with a 3 H. P. engine now $34.50. Ordor No. KB-990. Side, ealf and otek skins ; about the 
is ‘information reaches this office two sath ere atts Watts No 4. Corn Sheller with cleaning system, fur goo s and game trophies we . 
d. Bg EAA oe Ag ll en her = oe omy 4 cob stacker and grain elevator $69.50. Order Mo. KB-901. ‘Then we have recently got out an- 
iM) rest. Send in your notice as much in advance illustrated. 75 to ; Watts No. 7. Corn Sheller with standard one Govoted” sat kick platen of phar 
“ 598 be. vp meat i cluding wagon box, gram elevator, corn stacker, type neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
1 grange meeting. Grand Rapids, Nor 12-21 with 64 . *“R” feeder, on steel trucks. Capacity 290 bushels per Lour, with prices; also fur garments remod- 
oe ash agrs col and exp stations, Chica: ) Su » now $265.00. Order No. KB-303. ane repaired book b li 
i ‘ s ® ye either boo y sending @ 
. um poultry show; Chicago, Il, Nov 26-eec 1 Watts No. 8. Double Cylinder Corn your correct address naming which, or 
1- = jAberdeen-Angus breeders’ assn, Chicago, Ill, Sheller — work. poe ard yar yer Boot A ee erislen ye ¥ 
i Interstate milk producers’ hilac ia. P == wagon box elevator, swivel cob stacker and feeder e Cros® p ve 
~ 7“ mi _ ucers’ assn, Philadelphia, oa 1-2 Veer on steel trucks. Capacity 600 bushels per hour, 671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, Y. 
as ‘ Y ~~ ge 2. 2 ee Y, Nov 18-20. =) now $390.C0. Order No. K&-905 
. i . 4 neetings, olumbus, Oo, ec 9-12; Pitts- : - Ww ts” 
3 burgh. Pa, Dee 9-12; Roches : teh 9.19 Write today for Free Wat 
is © 9-12; ster, N Y, Feb 9-12. 
b- Ww ater a columbus, oO, Jan S-Feb 27. \s) Corn Sheller Book No. KB-77 
- F ers’ national congress, agerstown, Md, Oct 35th AND I ; 
» ee CO. Pifi:ss, SY BmeReS ne nt 
Farm ins =e din Oe . 4 CHICAGO, ILL. $ 
327-9 Spentelebedgtents , pringfield-Remington f° 
oultry shor » Ni rick, N tov 17- 
. rm airy short course New Brunswick, N J, Nov 17 Single a os altered and cottatehed. ight a 
ational t . Ne r . f a al, 30, m 1906 army cartridge. e 
S- Jan “ai <ipsesiggs: oe a Oe om Oe in. total length 39 Rien, U. S. Barre! 2344 inches 
or On ee assn of Amer, New York city, N Y, -~ =e => broom ae TT RIDGES S's3 56 Sel tenared 
et t 30-31, sight. ice $7.77. S 
4. : te packing charge 45 cents. 
te } + laborers were paid from 65c FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS 501 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
. to $1 p day without board, averaging 
es Se in 1845 I jo , re 
ae ‘ » in o>, n 184 . f: g * . . oa 
. With board received from Se —— Grade A—made of the very highest grade double tan, strictly 
r- DP day, averaging 33c. Household solid selectcd leather, especially made for Farm Wear. Double TRAPPERS! [2x2 oz bie™ trap 
labor in 1872 received an average of Tannage will best resist action of the manure. We spare no illus. beok tells how to trap fox, 
D- Hie a day with board I 1848 Cc expense to build these shoes, so as to be the best, solidest and most comfortable muskrat,skunk, wolf,mink,ete; water 
at eee aey eaten a oo vee Farm Shoe on the market. We send them to you onapproval, at our expense 4 vh , blind sets, ete. how to 
1e — ticut farmers paid an average of and at our risk. Send no money in advance; just mail the coupon and pay only fasten traps, stretch Sore, make bend falls, nares. — 
~~ “ec a day with board for hired men, on arrival of your shoes. They cost you absolutely nothing; if they be tg wn maf*ishing, fur farming, roots, herbs; lote 
re and Massachusetts 70c to $1.17 are not as we represent them to be, send them back at our expense. Pr mood stories. Send ie coin for copy of book and sample copy 
i- —_———_—_. Oui Your money back without any delay. Ask for catalog. of mag- UR NEWS, 71 W. 23d St.,Room 505 New York 
\ll Concrete Watering Tanks which “=== HOLSON SHOE CO., Boston, Dept. B.°""" * 
{ ~y used in the barnyard or pasture : onin ir, Grade ee ee 
r ot should have a concrete pavement SI ae, 28D Pare Sena ---< eee ‘ r 
a laid around them to prevent animals rh An ony : l am buying them on approval—my money back if 1 want in. BATIORUAL WHEN you pd ge 
c: from transforming the surroundings Grade A Sewed - - $6.5018 Co pee ADVERTISE 
is into a mudhole. The tank or trough Grade B Standard Screwed $5.00 4» Name ------------------- ----- -+-+-+--+--- lor....-.-------- Be sure to mention American A griculturtst 
Ve and pavement should be constructed || Grade C Standard Screwed $3.50 8 ? Take pdventags of Dex Guarantee of 
13 independently: -- G- Address... .. .- ..-- 2--- none cnn ece-neenes ee Ses,,----- - TRUE ADVERTIS. 








GUARANTEE—We tee Hanes Und abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitchand button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks, 


SZLASTIC ANIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Greatest underwear value 
in America at the price! 


You can’t get greater warmth or better workmanship or more comfort 
or more actual wear than every suit of Hanes winter weight underwear 
for Men and Boys surely will supply ! 

Hanes is made in winter weight Union Snits and Shirts and Drawers. 
Illustrated here is the staunchest, most corm:fortable, wear-resisting union 
suit ever sold at the price. 

Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable and dependable features— 
unbreakable seams; reinforced, non-stretching buttonholes that last 
the life of the garment; tailored collarette that cannot gap; shape 
holding elastic shoulders; elastic knit wrists and ankles; pearl buttons 
sewed onto stay. And, a closed crotch that stays closed! 

Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the same desirable quality ; perfect work- 
manship and features, Drawers have the durable, snug-fitting 3-button 
sateen waistband, 

4 bd ali , ~ , , g 
Union Suits for Boys j.s03 tiie pace! “Reinforced at all buttontole and 
strain points. In fact they duplicate Hanes Union Suits for men, with added fleeci- 
ness. Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years. Two to four year sizes have the drop seat. 

If your dealer cannot supply “‘ Hanes’’ write us direct. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


New York Oe, 266 Bradway Pope Ty ett te 
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Save Auto Repair Bills 


Every car-owner should learn how to avoid engine an 
Every ca Rowner choy a fearn how to Draws paging and d site ey auto troubles and how my to cure them by especialy dr 


voted to the practical, hanical side of Our EXPERT SERVIC “e Department free to all subscribers. You can ask questions 
about any difficulty with your car. One article was worth $25 teone car-owner. Send 25 centsetampsor silverfor — 
Regular 


@etanswers promp' 
months’ trial s: to Motor Vehicle Publishing Co., Dept. 1, 73 Murray St., New York. subscription price, $1.50 per yeas 











y yeoed YOUR wooD 


More 
fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takos place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed. Be ready fora 
long, cold winter. Fave @ warm, 
yy pe qaectess 
olletin the house anywhere you 
we 8, HY . Le it. Don’t out in the cold. 
and latest improvements. secures agency. é , —— bi - 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill, Guaranteed Odorless 


The germs are killed by a Siimo- 
cal in water in the con’ er. 
3% once a popth on as \. 
paises. bayer Talal. ; ak 
ROWE SANITARY, MFG MFG. £2. 
10163 Rowe iced 
Ask about a 
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F = gauge wires; full weight; full length 








rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hazdest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGG NEW YORK 











m mt prices. 

You can’t beat our quali as 

proved by = by many t thousand engines working 
the country, on all Sette Gain 


OTTAWA 2% ENGINES 


Gasoline, Dist 

: Beth 1s ie and Os HEP. 
, and "Sawrig 

cheapest fuel. rable, os atart; easy to 
Durable. Retest. 90-days 


Book Free & and - 2 4 b. -~ 


1056 King St., 
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Simply se 
wonderful 


liebe you orm no sale, 
Pay only $4.39 
on arrival 
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Cut Wood for Fuel 


Only $4.39 ~ 4 
The Ireland Machine & Foundry Co. of Norwich, 
ON ARRIVAL E N > . 
POSTACE FREE a N. Y.,. have solved the problem on high cost and 
Biack Dress shortage of coal; turn your wood into ready cash 
re Fats. pps, Dikest while the price is high. You can do this by using 
rom jeadquarters. a circle cut-off or a straight line drag saw machine; 
see eee ase eee no better made than the Ireland line. We are also 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. T467 Boston, Mass. manufacturers of hoists, saw and shingle mills, grey 
Send shoes on approval. My money back tf I want it. Irish nothing iron castings, ete. Write for circular and _ prices. 
Stes nocansstnresenansnenneniserviniaticoceceenee zy 8 — FS, AE) FB 
OSS cecccccvevcseeeress « 





The John Deere Plow o. of Syracuse and 
Distributers 
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A&riculture 


Processed Milk and Values 


So numerous.is the condensed and 
evaporated milk industry it is inter- 
esting to note prices paid farmers for 
raw milk at the factory. Latest’ fig- 
ures available as reported bythe bu- 
reau of markets cover July and Au- 
gust. Reports were received from 245 
factories covering July business, rep- 
resenting 70% of all factories engaged 
in this business in the United States. 
The prices here summarized are the 
average of all prices paid to produc- 
ers for all milk delivered f o b fac- 
tory. 

Divided into geographical sections 
the North Central states made returns 
from 112 factories, out of the 245, 
middle Atlantic states 79 factories, 
New England six factories, remainder 
seattered. The price is on the basis 
of 3%% milk. For all of the Unit- 
ed States the price actually paid in 
July was $2.92 per 100 pounds; in the 
middle Atlantic and New England 
states it was $3.07, in the North Cen- 
tral $2.90. A somewhat smaller num- 
ber of factories reported for August, 
but everywhere the price was higher; 
for United States $3.19, New England 
$3.27, middle Atlantic and North Cen- 
tral $3.25, northwestern, states $2.98. 

Sweetened condensed milk is packed 
in cases of 48 cans, 14 ounces each. 
The selling price f o b factory in July 
per case was $7.68 to $7.87 in the 
North Central and eastern states. 

Unsweetened evaporated milk is 
packed 48 to the case, 16 ounce cans. 
The July price was $6.04 to $6.35 a 
case in the northern and eastern 
states. Large quantities are sold in 
bulk, The price of sweetened con- 
densed whole milk was $13.20 to 
$14.20 per 100 pounds in the north 
and east: unsweetened. evaporated 
milk $10.08 to $11.24 per 100 pounds. 


Eastern Europe Producing Wheat 


One of the surprising things is the 
prospect that eastern Europe from its 
latest harvests will export at leas: 
1,700,000 tons of bread grains, or 
nearly half its average in pre-war 
years. This applies to Hungary, Bu!- 
garia and Rumania, says the office of 
information, department of agricul- 
ture, which adds that Bulgaria is now 
practically on a pre-war basis in pro- 
duction. A federal representative who 
has been making first hand investi- 
gation thus finds farmers in eastern 
Europe getting back on their feet. 

Belgium is very highly cultivated, 
and with good crop prospects, and the 
report adds that throughout Germany 
the entire acreage has been under cul- 
tivation the past season, but crop yield 
probably below normal, due to lack 
of fertilizers. In Rumania many large 
estates have been redistributed among 
the peasants and co-operation en- 
couraged in the use of farm ma- 
chinery. 


Hides Weak at Hich Level 


Among leather manufacturers is a 
feeling that prices on finished goods, 
due partly to the great. agitation 
against H C L, are liable to run low- 
er. This has made tanners rather 
cautious in the purchase of hides and 
skins, The unsettled feeling in the 
leather market is the chief cause for 
some unrest in hides. 

Yet very high prices continued to 
prevail. For example, for strictly 
choice selected, light weight country 
hides, straight carlots, tanners in the 
west have been obliged to pay as high 
as 48 to 50 cents a pound, and for 
heavy cows and buffs around 87 to 40 
cents. For the very best quality of 
salted city calf skins leather manu- 
facturers in the recent past have pid 
as high as 90 cents per pound, this a 
stiff premium over net returns to in- 
dividual country shippers for one to 
two skins as taken off at home and 
sent to market or sold to local deal- 
ers. The price is named simply as 
affording an idea of the extreme top. 

In New York fancy and selected 
lots of country hides were quotable 
around 46 to 48 cents, and calf skins 
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at $8.50, $9.50 and $10.50 respectively 
as to weights per skin, but buyers de- 
manding concessions. Keep in mind 


that these are city prices for perhaps. 


a- carlot of hides or calf skins select- 


ea by the buyer from many thousanis* 


in the warehouse. Small lots, a single 
skin: or more, shipped in from the 
country cannot be expected to reach 
these figures. 


Weather and Crop Totals 
[From Page 8.] 

favorable from start to finish, too 
much rain early and in the middle 
and central west a long continued 
drouth during the greater part of the 
growing season. Acreage this year was 
practically the same as last. There is 
very little complaint as to quality of 
potato crop so far as keeping condi- 
tions are concerned, this particularly 
true of the west, but potatoes are re- 
ported generally below average in 
size. Total hay crop is_ estimated 
over 85 million tons, the largest this 
country has ever produced and qual- 
ity also very satisfactory. 

TAME HAY ACREAGE AND YIELD 


(Round thousands of acres and tons.) 
Acres Per acre Tons 
4,350 1.50 6,525 
3,000 1.42 4.260 
660 1.73 1.142 
405 1.64 434 
1,174 1.42 1,667 
795 1.35 1,073 
1,025 1.47 1,507 
2,760 J 3.919 
2,430 I 
2,195 
3,130 
2,730 
1,825 
3,200 
2,900 
1,848 
1, 794 
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85,568 
71,079 
74,714 
81,857 
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51,278 
51,351 
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Berkshires for Brazil—A bunch of 
25 pure-bred Berkshire hogs intended 
for breeding purposes have been ex- 
ported from Jersey City. In early 
July there were also yarded at the 
Jersey City stockyards 600 bulls for 
export to Havre, France. 


Peanut Oil from Asia—A trainload 
of peanut oil has been shipped from 
Seattle to Cincinnati, this being made 
from peanuts grown.in the Orient. 
This shipment will consist of 240,000 
gallons. Enormous quantities of soy 
bean oil has been similarly shipped. 


The Slump in Produce Exports, 
which was so serious in July, ap- 
parently continues. Total value of 
all exports from U § A this July was 
570 millions of dollars, or less than 
in June by 346 millions, a decrease 
of 58%. The slump is due partly to 
Europe’s inability to pay in cash or 
to get credit, partly to the high rate 
of exchange, partly to high freights. 
Grain exports were only 13,800,000 
bushels in July compared to 33,300,000 
in June, the value also shrinking more 
than one-half. In meat products, 
condensed milk and cottonseed oil, 
exports shrunk in nearly the same 
proportion: 

[The figures are millions and tenths of millions.) 

--Quantity—, —-Value 
July June July 
16.4 14.6 


Wheat, bushels 
Flour, barrels . 
Oats, bushels 
Rye, bushels 
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Beef, canned, 
Beef, fresh, ee 
Bacon, Ibs . 

Hams and shoulders, Ibs 
Lard, lbs 

Milk, condensed, 
Cottonseed oil, 
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Total pounds ......e.. 
Cotton, bales ......0.. ee 


550.9 96.1 157.8 
0.6 90.0 1014 


The farmer of SO to 250 acres, given 
a moderate priced tractor of light 
weight, a tractor that will plow, disk, 
cultivate all row and hill crops, run 
the mower, binder, and besides do 
many belt work jobs, should be able to 
solve his farm power problem. 
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The Latest Markets 








(RAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LaTEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GBADES WITH COMPARISONS 


mo -—Wheat—, ——Corn—, ——Oats—,, 





Byot 199 18 «lls «(1818 ls (1918 
(hicago «+++ 2.26 2.26 1.423 L238 .72% .68 
New York «++ 2.39% 2.39% 1.56 154% .80% .80% 
poston «eee 2.59% 2.39% 1.58 140 ,81% .73 
st louis «--- 224 224 148 140 70 =78 


United States food administration “fair prices” 

the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
Npier, No 1 durum, No 1-hard white. No 2 wheat, 
xe lower; No 3, fe under No lL. The government 
jus not fixed the price of any other grain. 
nto 

For some days past a fair degree 
of stability has been noted in new 
crop deliveries of corn, probably be- 
cause the market has scored so sub- 
stantial a decline in the last six or 
eight weeks. But with the approach 
of the new crop, and assurance that it 
has matured and cured in splendid 
shape, more evidence appeured eo 
show that old cash corn was pressing 
on the market, and this at the expense 
of prices; Oct is well along, and new 
corn will move freely next month 
from farm to market. Buyers are not 
fierce to load up heavily on the old 
crop, especially as the oncoming har- 
yest will be fully as large as expected 
at any time in recent part. 

Another depressing factor in corn 
values is the Argentine situation with 
evidence that considerable quantities 
of that corn may find its way into this 
country; if not it will go to the U K, 
and thus compete with domestic crop. 
Considerable quantities of Argentine 
corn have been offered in New York 
without attracting very much interest. 
In addition to the next crop of corn 
to be harvested in Argentina, pros- 
pects generally good, that country is 
said to have a liberal surplus from its 
latest crop. Most of this is seeking 
an outlet on either the eastern or the 
western shore of the Atlantic ocean. 
No 2 mixed corn sold down to $1.58 
p bu, yellow a slight premium, No 3 
white oats fairly steady at 79% @80c, 
rye 1.54, barley 1.36@1.48. Weakness 
in cash corn was carried into the 
market for corn goods, yellow and 
white granulated quotable around 3.80 
p 100 lbs, fine yellow corn meal 3.60. 

Further weakness prevailed in mill 
feeds. The situation was described 
in considerable detail in American 
Agriculturist a week ago. Western 
spring bran $42'‘p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 51, flour middlings 61 @62, oats 
feed 830@31, rye middlings 52, linseed 
beal 73, cottonseed meal, 381%, Tb.. 

From now on the dept of agri will 
handle all wheat appeals from li- 
censed inspectors’ grades on intrastate 
as well as interstate transactions, This 
will uniformly take all disagreements 
ang appeals direct to one authority, 
the US grain corporation. Mr Barnes 
considers this necessary in order to 
make the guarantee good to produc- 
ers Of wheat everywhere. 

The U S grain corporation reports 
wheat receipts from farms June 27 to 
Sept 26 at 451,000,000 bus against 413 
millions, same period one year ago; 
total stocks of wheat in elevators and 
mills 28 millions larger. During Sept 
exports of wheat were 42 millions and 
four over 4 millions, making a total 
equivalent to about 61 millions wheat, 
or slightly more than a year ago. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
ate wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to retailers an advance is usually se- 
cwed. Retail prices to actual consumers across the 
counter may be 20 to 50% higher. 





Apples 

Naturally outshipments of apples 
are very heavy from every state where 
they are grown for market. Much of 
this is simply in the way of shifting 
the apples from points of production 
to cold storage warehouses, perhaps 
NManother state. The bureau of mar- 
kets reports during the week ended 
Oct 2 shipments were a little over 900 
cars, of which Washington shipped 
“45, Va 105, Ida 88, Ark 72, N Y 70, 
Mich 49, others scattered. Fair quan- 
Uties of apples are being exporte’, 
something like 3009 bbls from New 
York city for the week. 

Eastern packed McIntosh in so- 
called bushel boxes have Sold upon 
arrival from orchards at $2.50 to $3 p 
box. At Rochester, N Y, barreled 
Baldwins a 2% inch sold mosily at 
%.0, McIntosh $9 to $10 for fine 
quality. 

At New York, a good demand noted 
of practically all grades and prices 
about as high as recently. McIntosh 
‘0@9.50 p bbl, Fall Pippin 6@7, 
Baldwin 4.50@6.50, Spy 4@6, Jona- 
than 6@8, Wealthy 6.50@9, Greening 
%@1.4), far west apples 2.50@4.25 p 
bu bx, crab apples 8S@12 p bbl. 

Beans 


At New York, business without im- 
bortant change, most varieties of 
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Ifyou had been 
on the Arizona 
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H™= she comes, homeward 
bound, with “fa bone in her 
teeth,” and a record for looking 


into many strange ports in six 
short months. 


If you had been one of her proud 
sailors you would have left New York 
City in January, been at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, in February, gone ashore at Port 
of Spain, -Trinidad, in March and 
stopped at Brest, France, in April to 
bring the President home. In May the 
Arizona swung at her anchor in the har- 
bor of Smyrna, Turkey. In June she 
rested under the shadow of Gibraltar 
and in July she was back in New York 


harbor. 


Her crew boasts that no millionaire 
tourist ever globe-trotted like this. There 
was one period of four weeks in which 
the crew saw the coasts of North Amer- 
ica, South America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 





An enlistment “7 the navy 


gives you a chance at the education of 
travel. Your mind is quickened by contact 
with new people, new places, new ways of 
doing things. 

Pay begins the day you join. On board 
ship a man is always learning. There is 
work to be done.and he is taught to do it 
well. Trade schools develop skill, industry 
and business ability. Work and play are 
planned by experts. Thirty days furlough 
each year with full pay. The food is fine. A 
full outfit of clothing is provided free. Pro- 
motion is unlimited for men of brains. You 
can enlist for two years and come out 
broader, stronger, abier. ‘‘The- Navy made 
a man of me”’ is an expression often heard. 


Apply at any recruiting station if 
you are over 17. There you will get 
full information. If you can’t find 
the recruiting station, ask your 
Postmaster. He knows. 




















WE ARE HERE TO SERVE 





OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


We aim to build American Agriculturist so it will live in the homes of our 
subscribers for many years, way into the future. 
thing that counts most is honest, painstaking service, for the things which serve are 
the ones which endure. 

We apply this rule to our advertising, as well as to our editorial columns. We 
will not permit any advertiser to enter your home, through our paper, if he is not 
We would not be giving our subscribers good service, if we did not make 
Our advertisers are reliable, and we guar- 


We know that in the long run, the 


reliable. 
sure that our advertisers are all right. 
antee them. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and qreryiiog that any Jarmer or other 
person may wish to arll, buy, rent or exchange or 
Sor securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625.000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must bave 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus 
making @ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 FPourth Ave. New York City 











SWINE 


PIGS FOR SALE—Fifty medium 
Chester White cross, seven to nine 
cach. Crate and ship any part of the 
« O D on approval. J. SCANNELL, 
Woburn, Mass. Tel 230 

IS IT PIGS? We have them. 
hire-Chester White, most thrifty 
$6; trio, $15 Also purebred 
bred Berkshires Herbert Myrick, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

POLAND CHINA PIGS. all ages Al 
Poland China boars f service and ws 
ready to breed. FARM 
Waterloo, } ‘ 


Yorkshire and 
weeks, at $5 
above lot 
Russell St, 





High grade Berk- 
growers, six weeks 
Duroc-Jerseys, pur 
WISSET FARMS, 


ready or & 
EXCELSIOR STOUK 





PUREBRED DUROC PIGS for sale, eligible for 
registry rowed June 1919, from litter 
$25 each. C. B, PHILLIPS, Ell 


of 
ttville, N ¥ 


Prices right. 
JOHN T 


» 


REGISTERED OT ( PIGS for sale 
Registered and transferred to you 
BISHOP, Penn Yan, N Y 

FOR 
of spring 
HOLTON, 

EXTRA NICE 
$15 at 8 weeks old. 
ville, N Y. 





Chinas, be 


SALBD—Big type Poland b sexes 
prices. CHARLES 


farrowing. Write for 
Falmouth, Ky 





Serkshi bear pig, Epochal strain, 
FRANK L. LANE, Edwards- 





O1C PIGS, eight weeks old, registered free, $12 
each, L. B Silver strain K V. BILYEU, Powhatan 
Point, O 





registered, elght weeks old, by son 
EARL HENDRICK, Burdett, N Y 


rics, 
of Calloway Edd 


DUROC PIGS, very nice, $8 each. HUGH 


BRINTON, Vest Chester, Pa 





BERKSHIRE PIGS, ones, $8 up. w. 


LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 


good 





puroc AND PIGS, $30 pair. G. 


WICKS, DeGraff, 


CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 
TON. Ashville, N Y. 


POLAND 
) 





ALLAN MOR- 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


FOUR YEAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick 
results, $2.50 hundred, $12 thousand. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fall planting. Runner 
and pot-grown plants. Will bear fruit next summer. 
Raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, gooseberry, currant, 
grape. asparagus, rhubarb plants; fruit trees, shrubs, 
Catalog free. HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


WANTED—Raspberry plants, St Regis, Cuthbert. 
Golden Queen, Columbian, Cumberland. Gregg. Also 
blackberry plants, Blowers, Mersereau, Eldorado. State 
number and price. HARRY SQUIRES, Nurseryman, 
Good Ground, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE--Two full blooded Ancona cockerels, 
3 months old; price $5 each H. W. DICKEY. 
Mahaffey, Pa 


CHICKENS-—Month old Reds, $32 per 100; $8, 25, 
EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N Y. 

PRIZE 
J. HW. 


WHITE 
DECKER, 











. 








WINNING African and Toulouse geese. 
WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


WYANDOTTE 
Stanfordvilie, N 





oe ERELS. LAUBA 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, an@ the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that 





BEES AND HONEY 


thick, rich and 
y bees, 6 Ibs $2.10, 
Hallowell, Me. 


TONEY 
delicious 
12 ths $4 


Warranted pure clover. 
gathered 


mw «the 1 
LONGFELLOW BROS 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
REMNANTS silk plush, fur cloth, velvets for caps, 


scarfs, coat trimmings, pound package $1. A. KNAPP, 
Clark Mills, NY. 


ho 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Grade A motor oils and lubricants, for 
passenger cars, trucks, tractors and farming ma- 
chinery Will serve you well and sare you money. 
» today for catalog and prices: also for informa- 
regarding exclusive agency for your community. 
SERVICE OIL CO, 1974 Broadway, New York 


SERVOL 





DR CLARK MILK STRAINER will 
all sediment. No cloths to wash. Used by 
leading dairymen and colleges. Strongly indorsed by 
Connecticut dairy and food commissioners. Sent par- 
cel post. C. F. KLINGER, General Agent, Groton, Ct. 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY READING—Write Silver 
Publishing Company, Dept 22, Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Give God a Chance.” Mc- 
Conkey’s vital little devotional booklet. Sent abso- 
lutely free, postpaid. 


THE remove 


all the 








SELECT NATURAL leaf tobacco from grower to 
consumer postpaid. Ideal for pipe smokers and chew- 
ing. Fifty-five cents pound. Reference Bank Sharon. 
c¢. D. MITCHELL, Sharon, Tenn. 


AND WINE BARRELS, 
524 Broadway, Albany, N Y¥ 





WHISKEY 
NUSBAUM, 


APPLE RARRELS, 
ment. GILLES, Medina 


$5 each. 





standard size, prompt ship- 
mW 





CATTLE 


FOR SALE—Six Shorthorn bulls, 
rame and ewes, one Shetland pony, mare, 
MOORE, Frazeysburg, 0. 


30 Shropshire 
CHARLEY 





FOR SALE—Registere? Jersey bull, coming two 
years old, from a five hundred pound dam G. O 
SPOONER, Madison. N ¥ 





SHEEP 


FOR SALE—Sheep: 
colus, Hampshires, and Tunis, all recorded Papers 
with each All ages. either sex. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. L. B. KUNEY, Adrian, Mich 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES for sale Yearling 
and ram lambs, also yearling ewe and ewe lambs. 
luquire HA. B. COVHRT, Lodi, Y 


LAMBS 


Shropshires, Cotswolds, Lin- 








by Imported 
W. Bigham 


HAMPSHIRE RAM 
ad Walnut Hall rams. C. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


ONE HUNDRED good breeding ewes, 2°00 A'so 
Karakul rams and ewes. CLARE GREGORY, Mt 
Vision, N Y, 


sired 
& M 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMR’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial is 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B. CRUME tox A, Forestville, Ct 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


Ken- 





FOR SALE—Ry the Mohawk Rabbitry and 
nels, Indianapolis. Ind, hich class rabbits, guinea 
pigs, ferrets, pigeons. hunting dogs, and hlooded 
young hogs. Raise stock for us, we furnish the 
breeding stock and buy back all you raise. Write 
for prices and terms: stamp for circular. 


ST BERNARD PUPPIES, either sex; reliable 
watch dogs, trusty messengers and ideal companions 
for children. . Also choice Collie pupples for driving 
cows. THE EXCELSIOR KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y 








FOR SALP—Black Siberian hares, registered. DR 
STEARNS. Randolph, Vt. 


PEDIGREED SCOTCH COLLTE PUPPIES. 
D. SMITH, Walton, N Y 


~ HIDES AND FURS 


WE SOLICTT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 
furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Beranton, Pa. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED FARM STATIONERY—Envelopes, let- 
terheads, etc. Samples for any business and par- 
ticulars. postpaid, free. PRINTER HOWTE, Beebe- 


plain, V 


PRINTED ENVELOPES. noteheads 
either. $1 HONESTY FARM PRESS, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—12-16 Chase 4 cylinder tractor, 1916 
model. Will sell at a low price for quick sale. 
Write FROST BROS, Barker, Niagara Co. N Y. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


POULTRY RBANDS—Aluminum and eelluloid. 12, 
20: 25, Bie: 50, BOe; 100, $1; 200, $1.50; 500, $3.75. 
FRANK CROSS, Box A, Montague, Mass. 





JOHN 








statements, 250 
Putney, Vt 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
AGENTS WANTED 

MAKB BIG MONEY selling extracts, toilet prep- 

arations, stain remover, etc. Write for our splendid 


agency proposition. Cc. H. STUART CO, Farm 
tureau Dept, Newark, N Y. 








MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, NY. 





WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning a horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references. Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y 





railway mail clerks, mail car- 
Thousands men, women 


CENSUS CLERKS, 
riers wanted by government 
needed $1100 year; common education sufficient. 
List positions free. Urgent Write today. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept L-40, Rochester, NY. 





WANTED—Young single man on dairy farm. Must 
be good milker and able to drive team. State wages 
wanted. TRIPLE OAKS FARM. Perry, N Y. 


OUR REAL [TATE MARKET 


$1000 DOWN SECTRES 125 acres. equipped with 
good pair horses, wagons, harness, mowing machine. 
hay rakes, suiky plow, long list implements; good 
stores, churches, advantages at hand, near R 
town. % mile beautiful lake; 65 acres large crop- 
producing tiflage, spring-waterd 30-cow pasture, home 
wood, timber, much fruit. Fine 14-room house to 
be proud of. 2 good barns, etc. Owner wishes quick 
sale to_retira sells real farm with equipment $3400, 
only $1000 gash needed. Details page 29 new Fall 
Catalog farm bargains Maine to Florida and_ west 
to Nebraska: copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150 R Nassau St, New York. 


FARMS! FARMS! Raise big crops on our splendid 
hardwood lands in Michigan. No swamps or stones. 
Only $15 to $30 per acre. Easy terms. Ten to 160 
acres. Schools, churches, markets, railroads. Fine 
climate. pure water, lakes and streams. Money loaned 
to settlers. jest and largest company. Write 
today for free booklet. SWIGART TA? co, 
VI246 First National Bank Building, Chicago, ML. 


FOR SALE—Farms in Seneca county, N Y. heart 
f famous Finger lake region, choice 205 acre farm. 
$18,500 to settle estate; been in same family 100 
years, tenanted only two yeats. Excellent 82% acre 
farm, $7300. Others all sizes and prices. E. W. 
DOWDEN, Waterloo, N Y. 




















100 ACRES LEVEL LAND 40 miles west 
Philadelphia, 300 yards off Lincoln Highway near 
station. production soil, good buildings, run- 
ning water, abundance of fruit. all conveniences, Full 
particulers. BOX 15, Sadsburyville, Pa. 


250 ACRE DATRY FARM for sale. main traveled 
road, near church and school, $35 acre. Write 
for particulars. T. BE. DYE & SON, Cortland, N Y. 


FINE FARM, nearly 200 acres, good buildings, 
well watered. nicely located. cheap if sold soon. 
Address N. L. HOLTON. Wralusing. Pa. 











CASES, Itry supplies. STANDARD BGG 
CASE COMPANY, New York City. 


POTATO FARM. 101 acres, $10,500. OWNER, 
Box 43, Englishtown, N J. 


white beans rather dull, red kidneys 
in fairly good demand, all feeling the 
competition of orientals. Pea and 
medium beans $7.50@9.00 p 100 Ibs, 
red kidney 12.50@14, yellow eye 7.25 
@7.50, Cal pink beans 7@8. Quota- 
tions covering Japanese and Man- 
churian beans were very largely 6.75 
@8. 

Acreage at Fillmore, Allegany “o, 

Y, smaller than a year ago, but 
condition of harvested beans better 
with recent quotations on yellow eye, 
h p, $6.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, plentiful supplies of 
dressed veal on the market and buy- 
ing. less urgent. Good to choice veal 
calves 30@33'4c p lb, rough, heavy 
or common 16@20c, a few dressed pigs 
selling at 23@ 26c. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, no trading outside 
of apples and business of this kind 
rather small in volume, quotations on 
sound evap apples 20@22c p lb, chops 
nominally 10@11c. 

Eggs 

At New York, a ready sale was 
noted for all arrivals of fresh gath- 
ered eggs, while top prices prevailed 
for guaranteed nearby hennery eggs, 
either white or brown, Some eggs are 
coming out of cold storage. Fresh 
gathered extras 66@67c p doz, firsts 
61@63c, cold storage eggs 50 @i4c, 
nearby hennery white, fine to fcy S2@ 
85ce, do brown 70@73c. 

Fertilizers 

Washington officials and the fertili- 
zer manufacturers have been again 
conferring over prices for next spring 
and it is agreed these will be mater- 
ially reduced. It is proposed to make 
an average of the prices of all fer- 
tilizers for three pre-war years, bas- 
ing new figures on these. Nitrate of 
soda averaged for three pre-war years 
$2.46 p unit, present selling price 3.08, 
no future price named, Sulphate of 
ammonia price for the three year 
period was 2.48 p unit, now 3.50, and 
the price to be named 3.10. Further 
conferences on mixed fertilizers are 
to be held. It should be realized that 
the figures named apply to large lots, 


spot cash. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, seasonable varieties 
in usual demand, best grades of pears 
$9@12 p bbl, Kieffer 3@6, quinces 7 
@8, Niagara grapes Tic@1 p S-till 
era, do Concords 1@1.50, cranberries 
7@9 p bbl. 

Furs 

Interest continues marked in the 
series of auctions being held in some 
of the big cities. One day last week 
raw furs were sold in New York to 
the value of one million dollars, fur- 
ther similar sales just ahead. Buy- 
ing was spirited, indicating the big de- 
mand looking toward the coming fur 
season. These were skins which had 
been in storage for some months, now 
ready for use of manufacturers. 
Against a similar auction held last 
April, white fox furs were 20% higher 
and even greater advances noted in 
some expensive varieties. 

Total estimated sales in this Octo- 
her New York series of auctions are 
upward of $7,000,000. High class furs 
from the frozen north sold substan- 
tinlly above last April’s price level. 
In ‘“domestic”’’ raccoon sold as high as 
16.50 for selected skin: oposSum 45c 
@2A45, gray fox 1.20@5.50. 

Hay 

At New York, no improvement can 
be noted, market indifferently sup- 
ported, yet a fair business passing. No 
1 timothy $32@34 p ton-in carlots on 
track, No 2 do 29@82, fcy light clover 
mixed 29@31, No 1 clover mixed 27@ 
29, low grades all the way down to 18 
@ 20, oats and rye straw _14@16. 

Hops 


Output of beer and other fermented 
liquors in July, latest official tigures 
available, only 1,749,000 bbls com- 
pared with 4,050,000 bbls one year 
earlier. 

Nuts 

At New York, considerable quanti- 
ties of chestnuts appear, and impos- 
sible to hold initial prices of a week 
or two ago, with recent sales $6@S8.50 
p bu, mostly under T.50. It is-too 
early for walnuts, butternuts and 
hickory nuts, which need hard frosts. 

Onions 

Onions are moving with consider- 
able freedom from the Ct valley, 1076 
cars this season at close of the second 
week in Oct against 1198 carsSisame 
period one year ago. They are mo-- 
ing not only to N E points, but daily 
shipments show consignments to Nev 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wilkes- 
Barre, Newark, etc. Recent . quota- 
tions on Ct valley yellow onions at 
New York were $2.75@3.25 p 100 Ibs, 
at Philadelphia 2.85@3. 

Heavy arrivals cf onions are noted 
in eastern markets from Cal, the 
movement one day last week being 36 
cars out of a total of 68 from all 
states or more than half from the far 
west. These Cal onions (Australian 
brown) sold in Chicago at %3.100@ 
3.75 p 100 Ibg and in the east a 
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further slight premium. Recent sales 
of New York onions at Rochester 
were at 3@3.75, according to quality 
at Philadelphia yellow onions 2.73@:; 
At New York, a slight hardening ip 
the market for best grades, Orange 
Co red and yellow $2.50@3.25 p 1 
lbs, Ct valley 3@4, state and western 
2.25 @3.50, far west 3@4.25, 
Potatoes 


Disease cut 25% of the crop of 
Blaine, Aroostook Co, Me, early Oct 
price 95c p bu. 

Some rot is reported second wee, 
in Oct from northern Vt, price paid 
farmers 85c p bu. 

At New York, the market has not 
yet righted itself and more or less 
dullness prevails with Me stock $2.95 
@2.50 p 100 Ibs, L I 3.50@5.25 p bag 
of 165 Ibs, Jersey around $.25@3.,., 
N Y potatoes 2.25@2.50 p 100 Ibs, 
sweets 1.25@2 p bskt. 

Pouitry 

At New York this market has 
lagged snap for some days and some 
shading of prices. Spring chickens 
25@28c p Ib 1 w, fowls 28@32c, roost- 
ers 18@2U0c, fresh killed western 
spring turkeys 4U0@45c p Ib d w, fresh 
killed, dry packed chickens 35@43¢, 
Philadelphia fresh killed iced chick. 
ens 30 @itic, N Y a nd Pa 30@38c., 

Vegetables 

At New York, supplies ample, prices 
covering a wide range, green beans 
75¢e @$1.50 p bskt, lima beans $1.50@ 
2.50, beets Tic @$1.25, carrots Tic@ 
$1.50, Jersey cucumbers $1.50@2.50, 
celery $3@5 p cra, cabbage $4@7 p 
TOO heads, cauliflower $2.50@3.50 p 
cra, according to size of package, egg- 
plant $2.50@5. p bbl, lettuce Tice@ 
$1.75 p cra, green peas $2.50@5 p 
bskt, radishes $1@2 p 100 bchs, spin- 
ach 75¢c @$1.25 p bskt, Hubbard squash 
$1.50@53 p bbl, white turnips $1@1.75, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 

New York Chicago Boston 

1919.... 66 63 \ Oo 
1918.... W@W 5S G1% 
1917.... 46 43} 461, 

1916.... 36 341 oT 

1915.... G1 29 a2 

Butter 


Greatly enlarged production of oleo 
must be chronicled for the past sum- 
mer. July official figures just at hand 
show output of 22,900,000 Ibs oleo, al- 
most exclusively uncolored at the low 
federal tax rate of % cent p lb com- 
pared with 18,000,000 Ibs. the same 
month one year ago. 

At New York, a good ali-around de- 
mand is noted, so there is no difficulty 
in disposing of all current receipts of 
desirable fresh cmy at full prices. 
Creamery scoring higher ‘than extra 
65@6tc p Ib, firsts 59@64c, state 
dairy 62@64c. Some sales are noted 
of fcy unsalted butter to go to special 
trade at 67@69c. 

Cheese 

At New York, market appears to be 
amply supplied, and prices without 
change. Current makes of flats and 
twins 30@3l1c p Ib, specials or selec- 
tionst factional premiums, flats 17@ 
21c. 

At Chicago, 
manifested in the 
shapes fractionally 
twins 28@29c p lb. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, trade opened slow 
early in the week, closing with a bet- 
ter feeling. Receipts are still liberal 
and surplus about the same as the 
previous week. The rate for Oct for 
3% milk in 200-210-mile zone is $3.11 
p 100 Ibs, add 4c p 100 for each addi- 
tional one-tenth of 1% extra butter 
fat. 


National Dairy Show a Winner 


The 
thusiastically 


fair strength has been 
market, special 
higher, flats and 


National dairy show was en- 
welcomed at Chicago 
Monday of last week. The show this 
year was very different from the 
shows held nine or 10 years ago. From 
simply a live stock exposition it has 
evolved to a great forum for the pres- 
entation of problems of nutrition, and 
is taking up some of the sociological 
relationships involved in the questions 
of proper feeding of the human race. 
The management was ~ highly pleased 
that the splendid evening horse show 
brought out vast numbers of Chicago 
people, pointing out that it would be 
a great help to the cause of dairying 
to have city people understand a little 
better the problems involved in it. 
Strong Cattle Classes 

A hasty glance revealed = strong 
classes of cattle in the barns, all 
breeds being well represented. Hol- 
steins came into the judging ring on 
Tuesday, and some of the classes were 
the best and the largest that have ever 
been shown at a national dairy show. 
It. was particularly remarked at the 
ring side that the young stuff was ex- 
traordinarily good. ‘ 

“Minerva Beets,” the splendid old 
show cow owned by R. E. Haeger ° 
Tllinois, again took first place as the 
best Holstein female. This quieted 4 
{To Page 29.] 
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The Story of What Happened 
to a “Tenderfoot” in the West ; 





By GRACE LIV 


IUALRANDALUBARERRERTETENNIE 


. Capyright, 1916, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


Out of the Desert—II 


HE was sitting in the deep shadow 
S of a sage-bush that lay on the 
edge of the trail like a great blot, 
her suit-case beside her, her breath 
~oming short with exertion and excite- 
ment, when she heard a cheery whistle 
in the distance, Just an old love-song 
acting back some years and discarded 
now as hackneyed even by the street 
pianos at home; but ch, how good it 
‘ unded! 
From the desert I come to thee. 

The ground was cold, and struck a 
chill through her garments as she sat 
there alone in the night. On came the 
clear, musical whistle, and she 
peered out of the shadow with eager 
eyes and frightened heart. Dared she 
risk it again? Should she call, or 
should she hold her breath and keep 
still, hoping he would pass her by un- 
» ticed? Before she could decide two 
lorses stopped almost in front of her 
and 2 rider swung himself down, He 
stood before her as if it were day and 
he could see her quite plainly. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” he ex- 
plained, culmly. “I thought I had 
better look you up after the old man 
got home and gave his report. He was 
pretty well tanked up and not exactly 
a fit escort for ladies. What's the 
trouble?” 

Like an angel of deliverance he 
looked to her as he stood in the Star- 
light, outlined in silhouette against the 
wide, wonderful sky; broad shoulders, 
well-set head, close-cropped curls, 
handsome contour even in the dark- 
ness. There was about him an air of 
quiet strength which. gave her confi- 
dence. 

“Oh, thank you!” she gasped, with 
a quick little relieved sob in her 
cice. “I am so glad you have come. 
I was—just a little frightened. I 
think.” She attempted to rise, but her 
foot caught in her skirt and she sank 
wearily back to the sand again. 

The Boy stooped over and lifted her 
to her feet. “You certainly are some 
plucky girl,” he commented. looking 
down at her slender hight es she stood 
beside him. “A ‘little frightened,’ were 
you? Well, I should say you had a 
right to be.” 

“Well, not exactly frightened, you 
know.” said Margaret taking a Ceep 
breath and trying to steady her voice. 
‘“[ think perhaps I was more mort- 
fed than frightened, to think I made 
such a blunder as to get cff the train 
hefore I reached my stat on. You see, 
I'd made up my mind not to be fright- 
ened, but when I heard that awful 
how! of some beast— And then that 
terrible man.” She shuddered and put 
her hands suddenly over her eyes as 
if to shut out all memecry of it. 


“More than one kind of beasts!” 
commented the Boy, briefly. “W ell, 
you needn’t worry about him; he’s 


having his supper and he'll be sound 
asleep by the time we get back.” 

“Oh, have we got to go where he 
is?” gasped Margaret. ‘“Isn’t there 
some other place? Is Ashland very 
far away? That is where I am go- 
ing.” 

“No other place where you could 
go tonight. Ashiand’s a good twenty- 
five miles from here. But you'll be 
all right. Mom Wallis’ll look out for 
you. She isn’t much of a looker, but, 
she has a kind heart. She pulled me 
through onee when I was just about 
fickering out. Come on. You'll be 


pretty tired. We better be getting 
back. Mom Wallis’ll make you com- 
fortasle. and then you can get off 


g00d and early in the morning.” 
Without an apology, and as. if it 
were the common -courtesy of. the 
desert, he stoaped and lifted her easily 
to the saddle of the second horse, 
Placed the bridle in her hands, then 
swung the suit-case up on his own 
horse and sprang into the saddle. 


He turned the horses about and 
took charge of her just as if he were 
accustomed to managing stray ladies 
im the wilderness every day of his life 
and understood the situation per- 
fectly; and Margaret settled wearily 
ito her saddle and looked about her 
with content. 

Suddenly, again, the wide woner 
of the night possessed her. Involun- 
tarily she breathed a soft little ex- 
clamation of awe and delight. Her 
‘ompanion turned to her question- 
ingly : 

“Does it always seem so big here— 
80—limitless?” she asked in explana- 
tion. “Tt is so far to everywhere it 
takes one’s breath away, and yet the 
Stars hang close, like a protection. It 
Bives one the feeling of being alone 
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in the great universe with God. Does 
it always seem so out here?” 

He looked at her curiously, her pure 
profile turned up to the wide dome of 
luminous blue above. His voice was 
strangely low and wondering as he 
answered, affer a moment’s silence: 

“No, it is not always so,” he said. 
“T have seen it when it was more like 
being alone in the great universe with 
the devil” 

There was-a tremendous earnest- 
ness in his tone that the girl felt 
meant more than was on the surface. 
She turned to look at the fine young 
face beside her. In the starlight she 
could not make out the bitter hhard- 
ness of lines that were beginning to 
be carved about his sersitive mouth. 
But there was so much s:dness in his 
voice that her heart went out to him 
in pity. 

“Oh,” she said, gently, “it would be 
awful that way. Yes, can under- 
stand. .I- felt so, a little, while that 
terrible man was with me.” And she 
shuddered again at the remembrance. 

Again he gave her that curious 
look. “There are worse things than 
Pop. Wallis out here,” he said, gravely. 
“But I'll grant you there’s some class 
to the skies. It’s a case of ‘Where 
every prospect pleases and only man 


is vile.’’ And with the words his 
tone grew almost flippant. It hurt 
her sensitive nature, and without 


knowing it she half drew away a little 
farther from him and murmured, 
sadly: 

“Oh!” as if he had classed himself 
with the “man” he had been describ- 
ing. Instantly he felt her withdrawal 
and grew grave again, as if he would 
atone. 

“Wait till you see this sky at the 
dawn,” he said. “It will burn red 
fire off there in the east like a hearth 
in a palace, and all this dome will 
glow like a great pink jewel set in 
gold. It you want a classy sky, there 
you have it! Nothing like it in the 
East!” 

There was a strange mingling of 
culture and roughness in his speech. 
The girl could not make him out; yet 
there had been a paipitating earnest- 
ness in his description that showed he 
had felt the dawn in his very soul. 

“You are—a—poet, perhaps?” she 
asked, half shyly. “Or an artist?” she 
hazarded?} 

He laughed roughly and seemed 
embarrassed.- “No, I’m just a—bum! 
A sort of roughneck out of a job.” 

She was silent, watching him 
against the starlight, a kind of em- 


barrassment upon her after his last 
remark, “You—have been here 
long?’’ she asked, at last. ‘ 







“Three years.” He said it almost 
courtly and: turned his head away, as 
if there were something in his face 
he would hide. 

She knew there was something un- 
happy in his life. Unconsciously her 
tone took on a sympathetic sound, 
“And do you get homesick and want 
to go back, ever?” she asked. 

t , tone was fairly savage now. 
“No!” 

The silence which followed be- 
came almost oppressive ‘before the 
Boy finally turned and in his kindly 
tone began to question her about the 
happenings which had stranded her 
in the desert alone at night. 

So she came to tell him briefly 
and frankly about herself, as he ques- 
tioned—-how she came to be in Ari- 
zona all alone. 

“My father is a minister in a small 
town in New York State. ‘When I 
finished college I had to do something, 
and I had an offer of this Ashland 
school through a friend of ours who 
had a brother out here. Father and 
mother would rather have kept me 
nearer home, of course, but everybody 
says the best opportunities are in the 
West, and this was a good opening, 
so they finally consented. They would 
send post-haste for me to come back 
if they knew what a mess I have 
made of things right at the start— 
getting out of the train in the desert.” 

“But you're not discouraged?” said 
her companion, half wonderingly. 
“Some nerve you’ have with you. I 
guess you'll manage to hit it off in 
Ashland. It’s the limit as far as dis- 
cipline is concerned, I understand, but 
I guess you'll put one over on them, 
I'll bank on you after to-night, sure 
thing!” 

She turned a laughing face toward 
him. “Thank you!” she said. “But 
I don’t see how you know all that. 
I’m sure I didn’t do anything particu- 
larly nervy. There wasn’t anything 
else to do but what I did, if I’d tried.” 

“Most girls would have fainted and 
screamed, and fainted again when 
they were rescued,” stated the Boy, 
out of a vast experience. 

“I never fainted in my life,” said 
Margaret -Earle, with disdain. “— 
don’t think I should care to faint out 
in the vast’ universe like this. It 
would be rather inopportune, I should 
think.” 

Then, because she suddenly realized 
that she was growing very chummy 
with this stranger in the dark, she 
asked the first question that came 
into her head. 

“What was your college?” 

That he had not been to college 
never entered her head. There was 
something in his speech and manner 
that made it a foregone conclusion. 

It was as if she had struck him 
forcibly in his face, so sudden and 
sharp a silence ensued for a second. 
Then he answered, eruffly, “Yale,” 
and plunged into an elaborate account 
of Arizona in its early ages, including 
a detailed description of the cliff- 
dwellers and their homes, which were 
still to be seen high in the rocks of 
the canons not many miles to the 
west of where they were riding. 

Margaret was keen to hear it 
and asked many *questions, 
her intention of Visiting 


all, 
declaring 
those cliff- 
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caves at her earliest opportunity.™ It 
was so wonderful to her to be actually 
out here where were all sorts of queer 
things about which she had read and 
wondered. It did not occur to thér, 
until the next day, to realize that her 
companion had of intention. léd her 
off the topic of himself and Kept her 
from asking any more personal ques- 
tions. 

He told her of the petrified forest 
just over some low hills off to the 
left; acres and acres of agatized chips 
and trunks of great trees al] turned 
to eternal stone, called by the Indians 
“Yeitso’s bones,” after the great giant 
of that name whom an ancient Indian 
‘hero killed. He described the color- 
ing of the brilliant days in Arizona, 
where you stand on the edge of some 
flat-topped mesa and look off through 
the clear air to mountains that seem 
quite near by, but are in reality more 
than two hundred miles away. ~ 


He told it not in book language, 
with turn of phrase and smoothly 
flowing sentences, but in simple, 


frank words, as a boy might describe 
a picture to one he knew would ap- 
preciate it—for her sake, and not be- 
cause he loved to put it into words; 
but in a new, stumbling way letting 
out the beauty that had somehow 
crept into his heart in spite of all 
the rough attempts to keep all gentle 
things out of his nature. 

The girl, as she listened, marveled 
more and more what manner of youth 
this might be who had come to her 
out of the desert night. 

She forgot her weariness as she 
listened, in the thrill of wonder over 
the new mysterious country to which 
she had come. She forgot that she 
was riding through the great dark- 
ness with an utter stranger, to a place 
she knew not, and to experiences most 
dubious. Her fears had fled and she 
was actually enjoying herself, and re- 
sponding to the wonderful story of 
the place with soft-murmured ex- 
clamations of delight and wonder. 

From time to time in the distance 
there sounded forth those awful 
blood-curdling howls of wild beasts 
that she had heard when she sat alone 
by the water-tank, and each time 
she heard, a shudder passed through 
her and instinctively she swerved a 
trifle toward her companion, then 
straightened up again and tried to 
seem not to notice. 

The Boy saw and watched her brave 
attempts at self-control with deep 
appreciation. But suddenly, as they 
rode and talked, a dark form appeared 
across their way a little ahead, lithe 
ard stealthy and furry, and two awful 
eyes like green lamps glared for an 
instant, then disappeared silently 
among the mesquite bushes. 

She did not cry out or start. Her 
very veins seemed frozen with horror, 
and she could not have spoken if she 
tried. It was all over in a second 
and the creature gone, so that she 
almost doubted her senses and won- 
dered if she had seen aright. Then 
one hand went swiftly to her throat 
testa she shrank toward her co-npan- 
ion. 

“There is nothing to fear,” he said, 
reassuringly, and laid a strong hand 
comfortably across the neck of her 

{To Page 26.] 
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Now Is the Best Time to Improve Your Farm Home 


When the harvest work is over, the crops are sold, and the family 
storeroom is replenished against the coming winter, 
time for the lord and master of the farm to turn his attention to 
improvement thereof. 
picture of a prosperous farm home that a year ago was not quite 
@s prosperous looking, and yet the improvement was accomplished 
the father and son of the home 


the home building and the 


at comparatively little expense, 
both being handy with tools. 


e house—the main pert of it—is, as will be seen, a large one, 
To one cide of it was a shed, 


but it had no porch of any kind. 


is the best 


Above is the 


used as a wood-shed, coal house, tool shed and general work shop. 
The men put a covered enrroech to the front door of the main 
house, built a section to join the latter to the shed, and provided 
the addition with a little covered porch, es will be noted in the 


into the new part, which is 


above illustration. This ofens 

up-to-date kitchen, and a fisic hallway leads from there direct 
into the shed or shop. 

the hired help, so they could reach their rooms easily, and an extra 
bathroom was put in for them. } 
the job, and a fine one it was, adding greatly to the comfort of! 
the family and hired help. It was money well invested.. 


ck stairway was put in the house, for, 


Several coats of paint finished 
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Save the Coal 


Save thecoal forsevere weather. 
Oil fuel is cheaper and can 
be used in small quantities. 
Burned in a portable Perfection 
Heater it gives a glowing 
warmth for 10 hours on a gallon 
of SoCOny kerosene. 


No 820—Pretty Design for an Embroidered Pincushion 


Pincushions generally prove welcome gifts, especially when they are encased in hand. 
some embroidered covers that can be easily removed and laundered. A pretty design for such 
is shown above. The top has a neat pattern, eyelets for the ribbon, and a buttonhole. 
stitched edge, while the back, a little larger, has only the ribbon eyelets and edge. The 
cushion “filler” should be the usual 44%.x10 inches size, and narrow silk ribbon of any 
preferred color may be used to weave through eyelets, top and back, after inserting pin. 
cushion. The above design stamped on fine white “linenette” (much resembling linen) 
with white mercerized embroidery cotton to work, can be had for 40 cents from the Needle. 
work Department of this paper. Order by number. Please give your full name and address 
and write figures plainly. 


The Perfection is clean, sootless, safe, 
odorless. Adequately met the coal 
shortage last Winter in hundreds of 


tet tte 


thousands of homes. 


Ask your dealer to show you a Per- 


fection 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heaters 





STANDARD OILCO. 
OF NEW YORK 




















WHITE 


| COFFEE: TEA | 


Fragrant— 


COUN) 


Delicious 





Satisfactory 





FINEST DRINKING COFFEE OBTAINABLE 
More Cups to the Pound and More Satisfying Than Cheaper Coffees 





WHITE HOUSE TEA 


AS WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


IS JUST AS GOOD 











——Only in Sealed Airtight Packages—— 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 























Se HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL, 
RENT OR 
EXCHANGE ? 


Use The American Agriculturist 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. You 
reach through this profitable ad- 
vertising department thousands 
of farm folks who are in -he 
market for things you may have 
to sell, rent or exchange. The 
Farmers’ Exchange will help 
you secure help or get work. It 
is a business department that is 
of big value. Only 5 cents a 
word. 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY. 











‘This newshape brush re- 
@uces theunpicasant work of clean- 
ing vegetables. It cleans them thas- 
oughly and quickly. The fibreswill 
not come out and water docs notsof- 
ten them. Retails regularly st 20 
cents, but in returnfor nameof your 
hardware dealerorleading druggist, 
sent paid for 1tocents. Only one 
brush to an address, Send at once 
if you want one of these bargains. 
Colonial Brush Mfg. Inc. 

2500 Asylum St.,Hartford.Conon 








Cuticura Sto 
Itching an 
Saves the Hair , 


All druggists; Soap 3, Ointment 3 £50, Tal 3. 
‘Sample each tree of “iGuticura, Dept. Pt) 











4. Voice in the Wilderness 
[rom Page 25.] 


“The pussy-cat was as un- 
willing for our company as we for 
hers. Besides, look here!’’—and he 
raised his hand and shot into the air. 
“She'll not come near us now.” 

“T am not afraid!” said the girl, 
bravely, “At least, I don’t think I 
am—very! But it’s all so new and 
unexpected, you know. Do people 
around here always shoot in that— 
well—unpremeditated fashion?” 

They laughed together. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “I didn’t 
realize the shot might startle you 
even more than the wildcat. It seems 
I’m not fit to have charge of a- lady. 
I told you I was a roughneck.” 

“You're taking care of me beauti- 
fully,”” said Margaret Earle, loyally. 
“and I’m glad to get used to shots if 
that’s the thing to be expected often.” 

Just then they came to the top of 
the low, rolling hill, and ahead in the 
darkness there gleamed a tiny, 
wizened light set in a blotch of black- 
ness. Under the great white stars it 
burned a sickly red and seemed out 
of harmony with the night 

“There we are!” said the Boy, point- 
ing toward it. “That’s the bunk- 
house. You needn't be afraid. Pop 
Wallis ll be snoring by this time, and 
we'll come away before he’s about in 
the morning. He always sleeps late 
after he’s been off on a bout. He’s 
been gone three days, selling some 
cattle, and he'll have a pretty good 
top on.” 

The girl caught her breath, gave 
one wistful look up at the wide, starry 
sky, a furtive glance at the strong 
face of her protector, and submitted 
to being lifted down to the ground. 

Before her loomed the bunk-house, 
small and mean, built of. logs, with 
only one window in which the flicker 
of the lanterns menaced, with un- 
known trials and possible perils for 
her to meet. 

Amongst New People 

When Margaret Earle dawned up- 
on the bunk-room the men _ sat 
up with one accord, ran _ their 
rough, red harés through their 
their rough, red hands through their 
rough, tousled hair, smoothed their 
beards, took down their feet from the 
benches where they were resting. 
That was as far as their etiquette led 
them. Most of them continued to 
smoke their pipes, and. all of them 
stared at her unreservedly. Such a 
sight of exquisite feminine beauty had 
not come to their eyes in many a long 
day. Even im the dim light of the 
smoky lanterns, and with the dust and 
weariness of travel upon her, Mar- 
garet Earle was a beautiful girl. 

“That's what's the matter, father,” 
said her mother, when the subject of 
Margaret’s going West to teach had 
first been mentioned. “She's too 
yeautiful. Far too beautiful to go 

mong savages! If she were homely 
and old, now, she might be safe. That 
would be a different matter.” 4 

Yet Margaret had prevailed, and 
was here in the wild country... Now, 
standing on the threshold of the log 
cabin, she read, in the unveiled ad- 
miration that startled from. the eyes 
of the men, the meaning “@f, her 
mother’s fears. 

Yet withal it was a kindly admira- 
tion not unmixed with awe. For there 
was about her beauty a touch of the 
spiritual which set her above the com- 
mon run of women, making men feel 
her purity and sweetness, and inclin- 
ing their hearts to worship rather 
than be bold. 

The Boy had been right. Pop 
Wallis was asleep and out of the way. 
From a little shed room at one end 
his snoriag marked time in the 


horse. 


silence that the advent of the girl 
made in the place. 

In the doorway of the kitchen offset, 
Mom Wallis stood with her passion- 
less face—a face from which all! e 
tions had long ago been burned by 
cruel fires—and looked at the girl, 
whose expression was vivid with her 
opening life all haloed in a rosy glow, 

A kind of wistful contortion passed 
over Mom Wallis’s hopeless counten- 
ance, as if she saw before her in all 
its possibility of perfection the life 
that she herself had lost. Perhaps it 
was no longer possible for her fea- 
tures to show tenderness, but a glow 
of something like it burned in her 
eyes, though she only turned away 
with the same old apathetic air, and 
without a word went about preparing 
a meal for the stranger. 

Margaret looked wildly, fearfully, 
around the rough assemblage when 
she first entered the long, low room, 
but instantly the boy introduced her 
as “the new teacher for the Ridge 
School beyond the Junction,” and 
these were Long Bill, Big Jim, the 
Fiddling Boss, Jasper Kemp, Fade- 
away Forbes, Stocky, Croaker, and 
Fudge. An inspiration fell upon the 
frightened girl, and she acknowledged 
the introduction by a radiant smile, 
followed by the offering of her small 
gloved hand. Each man in dumb be- 
wilderment instantly became her 
slave, and accepted the offered hand 
with more or less pleasure and em- 


barrassment. 

The girl ,proved her right to be 
ealled tactfyl, and, seeing her ad- 
vantage, foll®wed it up quickly by a 
few bright ords. These men were 
of an utterly different type from any 
she had ever met before, but they had 
in their eyes a kind of homage which 
Pop Wallis had not shown and they 
were not repulsive to ther. - Besides, 
the Boy was in the background, and 
her nerve had returned. The Boy 
knew how a lady should be treated. 
She was quite ready to “play up” to 


. his lead. 


It was the Boy who brought the 
only chair the bunk-house afforded, 
a rude, homemade affair, and helped 
her off with her coat and hat in his 
easy, friendly way, as if he had known 
her all his life: while the men, to 
whom such gallant ways were foreign, 
sat awkwardly by and watched in 
wonder and amaze. 

Most of all they were astonished at 
“the Kid,” that he could fall so na- 
turally into intimate talk with this 
delicate, beautiful woman, She was 
another of his kind, a creature not 
made in the same mold as theirs. 
They saw it now, and watched the 
faity play with almost childish in- 
terest. Just to hear her call him “Mr 
Gardley”!—Lance Gardley, that was 
what he had told them was his name 
the day he came among them. They 
had not heard it since. The Kid! 
Mr Gardley! 

There it was, the difference between 
them! ‘They locked at the girl half 
jealously, yet proudly at the Boy. He 
was theirs—vyes, in a way he was 
theirs—had they not found him in the 
wilderness, sick and nigh to death, 
and nursed him back to life again? 
He was theirs: but he knew how to 
drop into her world, too, and not be 
ashamed. They were glad that he 
could, even while it struck them with 
a pang that some day he would g0 
back to the world to which he be- 
longed—and where they could never 
be at home. 


{To Be Continued.] 


Since “as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he,” let us see what sort 
of thoughts we are thinking, so wé 
may find out how much harmony w® 
have within. 
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. Our Boys 


Work and Play Bring Useful and Happy Returns 


and Girls 





The Four H Sign 


The four-leaved clover, with an 
“H” on each leaf, is the pledge and 
symboi, the badge worn by the mem- 
pers of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club, un- 
ger the jurisdiction of the United 
States Department 
of Agriculture, The 
four H’s stand for 
“head, heart, 
hands, health.” All 
four are important, 
but it is about the 
last Jone that I have 
a special word to 
say to you today: 

HEALTH—it is 
the most precious 
thing a boy or girl 
hes io puard and to give. For on good 
necith depend good spirits, good looks, 
ebility to do things, and to enjoy 








Now, there are two things I like 
better than anything else—apples and 
girls. I cannot think it possible that 
there should be too many of either. 
Is there anything finer than an apple, 
ripened in the sun and wind up in the 
treetop, ripened with the birds sing- 
ing all around it and the blue sky 
overhead? As the fall days slip by it 
gets rounder and sweeter, there comes 
a rosy flush on its cheek, swaying up 
there in the sun and the wind. More 
than all other things to me, such an 
apple is a symbol of health. It is a 
Pippin. 

There are other apples, hidden 
down in the center of the tree, where 
they never see the sunlight or get the 
full refreshment of the wind. They 
are green and ill-shapen. Diseases of 
many kinds get them. Never do they 
attain to the full size and beauty of 
the tree-top fruit. Many of them are 
gnarly and puckery. Nobody likes 
them. They are crabbed. 

It isn’t so far different with a girl. 
If she lives up in the tree-top of 
health, out in the sunshine and fresh 
air; if she lives joyously and freely 
with the birds and the flowers and all 
growing things; if she takes all that 
this fine old world has to give her in 
these precious years of youth, she will 
be like the tree-top apples—a symbol 
of health and joy. 

But if she lives in the shade, spends 
her time in close rooms or motion 
picture houses; if her outdoor activi- 
ties are at night instead of in the 
health-giving sunshine; if she fcils to 
see the beauty and freshness of this 
tréat world of growing things and to 
‘ive with them, she will be like one of 
those other apples. It won’t be merely 
a matter of appearance either, not 
merely the less-of rosy cheeks. Let’s 
see, what is it the bors say? “Don't be 
a crab.”’ They mean don’t be complain- 
ing, fault-finding,- criticizing. That’s 
their idea of a crab, 

Now which had you club girls rath- 
er te, a Pippin or a Crab? 

And you boys! Which would you 
rather be, or have. for a chum: 
A narrow-chested, round-shouldered, 
puffy-faced, squinty-evyed,  slouchy- 
walking, hang-dog-expressioned sort 
of a boy, or one with head held 
proudly high, bright of eye, clear 
skinned, broad chest and _ straight 
shoulders,- with springy step, and 
Plenty of “pep”? 








Well then, watch out for your 
health, and “remember that good 


health, to have-and to k®ep, demands 
the price of decency in living. Are 
you prepared to. pay the price? 


‘is. the annual -trip 


Lively New York Lads 


of Elmira, jN Y! ‘They are good 

sports, whether they are making 
potato crates at home, visiting the 
National capital, or doing their full 
share of work, along with having their 
fuli share of the good time, at Camp 
Vail. 
too, for Rufus Stanley, their veritable 
and efficient leader, 

Listen to this: When Camp Vail 
broke up and the delegations began 
leaving for their homes, it would 
have been an easy and not unnatural 
thing for the Elmira boys to pack up 
and go along with the rest. But they 
didn’t. “Guess we might as well get 
to work and help take down those 
tents,” remarked Mr Stanley. Coats 
came off and sturdy brown arms were 
bared to await the directions of the 
camp leaders. It was efticient service, 
too; they did not make false motions, 
they simply watched how it was done, 
and then went ahead and did it. And 
they stuck to it until late in the after- 
noon, when they had to run to catch 
their train. 

“There’s something to those boys 
that makes them different from the 
rest,” remarked one camp leader. The 
chief difference is in the spirit which 
Mr Stanley puts into them. He started 
the Omega club for the city boys of 
Elmira 14 years ago, and it has spread 
throughout the city and covered the 
county. It was in 1913 that Mr Stanley 
got the club idea and began organiz- 
ing his boys along the lines of the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs all over the 
United States. The club has garden 
wo:k as its chief interest, going so far 
as to establish a farm outside the 
city, where the city boys can raise 
their own vegetables, 

But Mr Stanley did not stop with 
following the regu!sr national club 
program. He added some features 
which club leaders everywhere might 
well consider, For instance, he start- 
ed the boys making potato crates. 
Whenever they had a spare hour they 
came to the club headquarters in a big 
barn and made potato crates. They 
sawed and hammered to their heart’s 
content, just as any live boy likes to 
do. And the way they turned -.out the 
potato crates. Wcs an eye-opener. One 
season’s record was 20,000 crates. They 
had a definite marked value, and the 
boys earned substantial sums’ from 


"Teer cheers for the Omega club ~ 


_making them. 


Perhaps the best-known of the fea- 
tures of Rufus Stanley’s club of boys 
to Washington. 
After any boy has completed - four 
years’ work:and fulfilled every club 
requirement, he is given a free trip to 
Washington,-D C, Mr Stanley accom- 
panying them, and they see the sights 
under the most favorable conditions. 


And they live in Washington at $1 a - 


day. That is the fixed limit of their 
expenses. How they manage it is a 
marvel, but according to the boys it 
is ample to meet their real needs. 
This year the E'mira boys had a 
trip to Comp Vail in addition to 
their Washington trip. To say that 
they made friends is putting it mildly. 
There was not a riinute of the time 
but Mr Stanley and his boys were do- 
ing. something worth-while—sight- 
seeing if there was time—pbut helping 
things run smoothly, by preference. 
By unanimous yote they were record- 
ed as among the “g.od sports” of 
Camp Vail.—[Young Folks Editor. 

















Leader Stanley and His Boys Visiting at Washingtcn 


Better put on an extra cheer, - 


























Daylight for Night Chores 


EN winter draws near—when the 

sun rises late and night comes soon 
—when darkness makes the chores seem 
a nuisance—the man with a Colt Light- 
ing and Cooking Plant is the man to be 


envied. 


It lights the house as well as the barns 
with a soft, brilliant white light—the 
most brilliant light known to science— 
and it cvoks the dinner, and the morning 
No other system 


coffee and flapjacks. 
‘ gives this double service. 


Carbide Lighting OLT.,, Cooking Plant 


is the most economical in first cost and the 


most economical in up-keep. 
of order. 
without repairs. 


family conveniences city people enjoy. 
send you the names of neighbors who have used 
a Colt plant for years and prefer it to all others. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 288 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. City 
1 


Farmers have used them for 15 years 
You owe yourself and your 
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top that never requires blacking. 
slides to keep the ashes where they belonc. 


plate that lifts up for feeding and broiling without the necessity of lifting the 


lids, . She fixed the easy opening oven coor. 


just the things every woman wants and left out all the bothersome frills cf 


the man made stove. 
Thousands of letters from women all over the coun- 
try tell how well she did h.r work. Mrs. Swan, 
of Horseheads, N. Y. writes: 
“Have found my Sterling satisfactory in every way. 
Have had occasion to u~e a number of different 
makes of ranges, but have found the Sterling the best 
urpose. 
ee little coal, if grates are kept free of 
ashes. are easy to manage. Have been able 
to do most of my baking with drafts closed, Would 
not use any other range than the Sterling. 
Over 60 years experience is back of every 
Sterling Range. Send for the book and the 
name of the nearest dealer. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of NP Sterling Furnace 


Send for this Free Book. 
about the Range designed 
t by aWoman for Women 


After our experts had scientifically worked out the 


grate and flue system of this range so that it would 
cook and bake with the least amount of fuel, we had a 
practical cook put the finishing touches on the 


Sterling Range 


The range that bakes a barrel of flour with one hod of coal 


designed its graceful, plain lines so easy to keep clean and the polished 
Se ter ate ba She ordered the extra big ash pan and 





















She insisted on the hinged key 






In fact, she put into this range 































wey WHEN YOU WRITE 


FARA POWER 
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A Comfortable Undergarment 
Me 2783-—-This style is good for lawn, cam- 
brie, nainsook, bativte, washable erepe and 
silk. The closing is effected at the sides 
The px rn is cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 36-inch 
material. 


Going Home 
BY GRACE BULALEY 


The shadows of evening are falling, 
The work of the day is done, 

Prom factory, from field. and from office 
The workers are hurrying home, 


The table is waiting and rendy, 
The fire is cheery and brischt, 
he kettle is singing a we'come: 
€ome into the warmth and the light, 


Rest with the ones who are dearest, 
After a long busy day 

This is what lightens the ; 
This is the worker's rea! pay 


‘The work of the day is over 
The sun has gone down in the west, 
Prem factory, from field, and from office 
The workers are ceing to rest. 


Nember of Town Poor Decreasing 


Recent statistics of various states 
show a surprisingly great decrease in 
the number of dependent. poor requir- 
ing the aid of the town through the 
medium of the poorhouse In Kan- 
sas, for example, there are ftwenty- 
three counties that reported that tiey 
had me poorhkeouses, Incamuch as they 
dil net have pawpers cnough te war- 
rant establishing houses or farms for 
their swpport. In Massachusetts many 
towns have sold their poor farms 

ithin recent years, and have “board- 

out’ the ald people who weuidé 


t for at such a place.— 


A Pretty Undergarment 

No 2684—This is a good model for nainsook, 
cambric, lawn, dimity, silk or crepe. It is a 
one-piece garment, comprising camisole and 
drawers, and may be finished with straight 
lower edge, or In “knicker” style. The pat- 
tern is cut fm four sizes: Small, 32-34; me- 
dium, 36-38: larwe, 40-42; extra laree, 44-46 
finches bust measure. Size medium requires 
@% yards of 36-inch material. 





Home and Family 
Matters of tmtcrest to young and old. 





“He Read and She Sewed” 


BY D& ELEANOR MELLEN 


¥ hostess was speaking of the 
M summer boarders just gene- 

“They did seem to enjoy 
themselves. All day they walked or 
sailed er rode, anything to be @ut- 
decors, and in the evenings he read and 
she sewed.” 

Probably I continued to maintain a 
conventional appearance, as nothing 
happened, but invarfably I had a men- 
taf explosion. “He read and she 
sewed. The phrase lodged and re- 
fused to budge. It purswed me by 
days and stayed with me o’ nights, 
until 1 decided that it needs to be dis 
cussed im the open to get rid ef it. 

“He read and she sewed”—oa their 
vacation—and who can doubt that 
was the way that they were accus- 
temed to spend thei evenings at 
home? “He read,” that is, found rest, 
amusement amd relaxatiom, letting his 
body rest while getting mental stime- 
ulus—and “she sewed,” that is, she 
worked. Maybe he read aloud and she 
listened—with half her mind, while 
the rest was on her sewing—but why 
could he not read, if they so chosé, 
and she listen, quietly, im repose? 
Surely she would enjoy the reading 
mere with her whole mind on it, than 
with only that portion which could be 
spared from her sewing. They were 
on their vacation. Please note that. 
It was her vaeartion as well as his, 
but “he read and she sewed.” 

Sewing in itself is entirely all right, 
of course. Every woman needs toe 
Know how to sew, and every girl 
should be taught to take pride in her 
neat handiwork. The trouble lies in 
the time doing it. This man and 
his wife were typical of married 
people all over the country. The work 
of the woman is not always sewing, 
but 
“Man’s work is o’er at set of sun” (approxi- 

mately) 


“But woman's work is never done.” 


This old rhyme holds goods for all, 
but those women who have deter- 
mined to apply conservation to their 

the women who cooly rea- 
that a hive, healthy, merry 
wife is worth mere to her family than 
any mount of work that might be 
done after hours, 

He does not always read; sometimes 
he whittles, or whistles, er goes dowm 
to the store. The point is thet he does 
not keep on plowing or digging pota- 
toes, or building a henmhouse, or doing 
whatever his work was during the 
day, except in an emergency, On the 
other hand, it is only an emergency, a 
domestic upheaval, that prevents the 
average woman from working indus- 
triously at something from “early 
candle-light” til? bed-time. 

Why does she do it? Because the 
werk is there to be done, and she feels 
she meust work continually, and then 
never even hope te catch up? Seome- 
thine Hike that, —E expect. Lots of 
women feel actually guilty ff they sit 
quietly down and do nothing, when 
they know that there is plenty of 
work waiting to be dene. Of cowrse 
there is. “Woman’s work is mever 
done,” but the wonram will be, unless 
she learns the art of stepping? I be- 
lieve in hard work. I fthimk the gas- 
pel of work fs true and sound. It is 
goed for owr minds, our bodies and 
our pocitethbooks. But I do not believe 
that a2 women—just because she is a 
woman, a w'fe, a mother, and the 
head of the domestic side of the fam- 
ily—should work wunceasingly. until 
she works wrinktes into her face, dull 
gray into her heir, and the joy of liv- 
ing out of her reekoning. And, sis- 
ters al, you know that is exactly 
what unnumbered multitwdes of us 
are doing every week of our Tives! 

After tonight’s evening meal ts 
prepared (vrhieh T shall do). and 
eatem (im which E shall do full share}, 
the disses washed and wiped (which 
IT shalt do}, and put away (which 
Himself will do, to save my steps). 
we shall both go into the sftting-room 
with the days work done—FOR 
BOTH! We may read. or play cards 
or checkers, or chat with each other 
or with friends who drop Mm—but we 
shall not work. Neither of ws will 
work. We have none of the “he read 
and she sewed” business in our fam- 
ity. 

But, you say, the work is there and 
must be done. Tt must, im your home 
sn@ in mine, but we do mot need to 
work after hours to do ft. Manufac- 
turers have taueht us that. Workmen 
wsed to work twelve hours. Then ‘they 
only worked ten, but did just as much 
work. Then they cut off two hours 
and worked an eight-hour day—yet 
the same amount was accomplished. 

During the war England started 
working lomg hours and seven days a 
week, im her munition factories. 
Later she shortened the hours, worked 
only six days a week, and turned out 


own iive 
son out 


more preducts than under the eld plan. 


be those cold, hard, umsympathetiec 
things known as facets.) 

The hkuman body is the same 
whether im a faetory or on a farm. 
Cut your working hours down from 
every waking minute te certain defi- 
nite limits, amd whem the finish of 
your day's work comes, do mot . go 
right on working. That is what you 
have done. (So have mest of the rest 
of us women!) Step, and play or read, 
or do anything that yeu like—except 
more work. The chances are very 
good that this plan will leave you 
ntore years to work in, than if you live 
= the “he read and she sewed,” 
a 


The Healthful Cranberry 


E. MH. DWRRELL 


Cranberry Sauce 

Ingredfents: One quart cranberries, 
1 pint boiling water, I pound sugar. 
Beil the sugar and water together for 
5 minutes, skim, add the berries and 
cook, without stirring, until clear. 

Strained Cranberry Sauce 

Ingredients: One quart cranberries, 
1 ping boiling water, 1 pound sugar: 
BoilAhe cranberries in water until 
tender; strain throwgh a colander to 
remove the skins; return to fhe fire, 
boil 5 mmutes, add the sugar, boil an- 
other 5 minutes, skim and put in 
molds to cool. 


Cranberry Pie 
ingredients: Two cups split raw 
cranberries, 1 cup sugar, 4 cup water. 
Line a pie dish with paste; place in it 
the berries, pour over them the sugar 
ard wier, cover with am upper crust 
and bake. Some prefer part molasses 
instead of sugar. 
Cranberry Jelly 
Cook 1 quart cranberries im a little 
water until all are soft, Straim through 
a jelly bag and measure carefully the 
juice thus strained. Return it to the 
fire and cook rapidly for 10 to 15 min- 
utes; add am equal amount of hot 
sugar to the amount of the strained 
juice, and cook until the sugar is: well 
dissolved. Turn into glass molds. 


Cranberry Sauce Roll 


Ingredients: Three eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, 3} tablespoons eeld water, 1 cup 


flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, salt. ° 


Beat eggs and sugar until quite thick; 
add the water, then the flour, salt and 
baking powder sifted together’ twice. 
Lime a shallow pan with greased 
paper; pour in the batter evenly, and 
bake im a quick oven about 12 min- 
utes. Turm out onto a cloth or paper 
sprinkled with sugar; tear off the 
paper and spread with warm, thici 
cramberry sauce. Roll up quickly. 
Cranberry Ice 

Ingredients : One quart cranberries, 
1 pint water, 1 pound sugar, juice of 
2 lemons. Cook the cranberries with 
the water watil the berries are tender, 
then strain, add the sugar and cook 
until this is thoroughly dissolved. 
Cool, stir in the strained lemon juice, 
and freeze to the consistency of ice. 
Serve as a dessert or in sherbet 
glasses as an accompaniment to roast 
turkey or any hot er cold meats. 
Enough fer six persons, 


“HCL” 

When the high cost of living is dis- 
cussed, and especially present-day 
food prices, ome of the chief com- 
plaints seems to be the increased price 
of meats, But here is my experience: 
Go into any city or town restaurant, 
and you will find meat practically the 
cheapest item on the bill of fare. Ip 
a “regular dinner” served for business 
people, enough meat is dished out that 
some patroms are obliged to leave 
some on the platters,.while vegetables, 
such ag potatoes, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, etc, are furnished in infinitesimal 
quantities, amd are so high-priced as 
a “side dish.” that they are out of the 
question for wage earmers. At a sea- 
son when tomatoes were selling in the 
market for less tham the price of rais- 
ing, picking and delivering them. the 
restaurants served their regular din- 
ner patrons with little bird-bath dishes 
containing about two tablespoons of 
“stewed tomatoes”—half of that being 
stale bread crumbs! When ¢orn sold 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from lecal 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 





Fall and winter catalog, 10 
eents. Address Patterm Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 























Night Dress and Bed Socks 


Ne 2703—You may make this gown of soft 
cambric or lengcloth, or of warm domet or 
outing flannel. ‘The pattern is cut im seven 
sizes: 1, 2 4, & 8. 10 and 12 years. The socks 
may be of eiderdown, or flanneliette. Sive 19 
years requires for the gowm 3% yards of ma 
terial 36 inches wide, and for a pair of sacks 
% yard 28 inches wide. 





for 10 cents a dozen to restaurants, 
they served corn at 1 cents an ear. 
Beets and cucumbers are cheap in 
the fall—-but not in the restaurants— 
a lIi-cent order consisting of a few 
slices. Cabbage, turnips, beans and 
other fall vegetables may go begging 
as far as the farmer is concerned, but 
in restaurants they are jealously 
hoarded and doled out at high prices 
in small quantities, 

Fruit is almost beyond the average 
purse! Miserable Iittle apples and 
pears, unnanied varieties of no flavor 
at all, cost the consumer five cents 
each. For decent apples ome must pay 
25 cents for four. 

I want to ask: Why the big how! 
about meat, and the tame acceptance 
of a fruit and vegetable boycott (or 
what amounts to that, in cities)? We 
are told, and rightly so, that we 
should eat more vegetables and fruit. 
But how can we, when they hang so 
high? Who is profiteering there? Is 
it the farmer? Surely not. 

Better call off your dogs from the 
meat packers, Mr Government Man, 
long enough to sic them on the com- 
bime which is keeping health from the 
consuming city public, by making 
meat easy, and fruit and vegetables 
hard to get. 

A few words from the farmers on 
this subject would not be amiss.— 
[A. O. G. 


If you will hang eut smoathly all 
such flat pieces: as towels, sheets, pil- 
low cases, ete, and them fold them 
neatly when removing from the line, 
they will require only a little top-rub- 
bing or pressing with a warm iron, to 
be smooth and sweet and good enough 
for king or queen. UWnironed goods 
have a sweet and wholesome outdoor 
oder that is removed by the het irons. 





style. The 
5 15%, 6, ft 
inches neck measure. 

yards of 36-inch material. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAE AGO 





Per 100 lbs -—Cattle—,. -——Hogs—, a 

1919 1918 1919 1918 i919 191 
Chicago «.+-+-$18.50 $19.50 $16.10 $18.70 $9.75 $11.25 
New York ... 16.40 17.50 17.00 19.00 9.00 11.50 
Buffalo ..+.- - 16.00 17.40 16.00 18.85 9.50 11.50 


pittsburgh 


Kansas City «. 18.00 13.50 15.75 18.50 9.50 10.50 





At New York, steers iess active and 
lower, good to choice fat cows steady 
to strong, bulis and medium and com- 
mon bologna cows unchanged, bolvugna 
cows barely steady. Conimon to prine 
steers sold at $9@ 16.40 p 100 Ibs, stags 
snd omen 8@12, bulls 6.50@9.50, cows 
‘a¥.00, heifers 87 12.50, Veais opened 
frm, western higher, later steady, 
put finally ciosed 1 lower for veals. 
Common to prime veczls sold at 17@ 
Y4c, culls 13@162, skim milk and fed 
calves 10@14c, grassers S@9%c, year- 
lings 6@8c. 

Sheep opened firm for top grades, 
others steady, later good and prime, 
handy sheep 25@ 0c higher, but closed 
weak. Lambs opened strong, but de- 
clined 50c. Common to choice sheep 
(ewes) sold at $4.50@8.50, culls 3 @4, 
yearlings 9@11, common to prime 
k° bs 11@15.75, culls 9@11, top for 
N Y and Pa 15. 

Hogs opened 25c lower, and later 
geclined another 75c. Market closed 
steady, Light to fairly heavy N Y¥ and 
Pa hogs sold at $16.50@17, pigs 16@ 
16.25, roughs 13.75, stags 10, boars 8. 

Corn belt hogs are moving toward 
western packing points at a lively 
pace. Receipts for "19 at seven prim- 
ary we-tern markets up to Oct 8 were 
1940) 000 hogs against 18,600,000 
period one year ago and only 


Si e 





e383 OOO in 17. Advices from the 
west show that the quality of hogs 
has 1 been better than during the 
past summer and autumn season. Fre- 
quent comment has been made rela- 


tive to the good quality of practically 
all the heavy butcher sows received. 
This indicates a tendency on the part 
of feeders not only to improve the 
condition of the animals before mar- 
keting, but also to clean up their 
droves once a year rather than hold 
the sows for several years as former- 
ly. The “new crcp” hogs this season 
to date have been of good quality, this 
meaning more particularly the in- 
creasing proportion of light weights— 
the heavier hogs to come along later 
in the season. 
The Horse Market 

The fall trade was in full swing, 
and auctions well attended. Offerings 
which were liberal included many de- 





sirable seasoned horses as well as 
fresh westerns. Bidding was fairly 
brisk, and the only sort really neg- 


lected were thin under weight horses. 
Prices generally steady. Fair to choice 
heavy drafters $300@400 p head, ’gen- 
eral sales 300@350, chunks 200@275, 
inferior to good second-hand general 
purpose horses 40@165. 


National Dairy Show a Winner 
[From Page 24.] 

good deal of gossip about the ring, for 
old Minerva has held her place 
through five other championship con- 
tests. Some thought it was about 
time for a new light to appear and 
wrest the purple ribbon from her. 

All of the dairy cattle breeders are 
optimistic about the future of their 
business. Many factors have conspired 
to improve the general market for 
dairy products and the steadily im- 
proving processes of manufacture 
make possible a better handling of 
those products to meet the demands. 
Several big sales were held and prices 
were highly satisfactory. 

Many hours could ‘profitably be 
spent looking over the special exhibits 
in various corners of the big pavilion. 
The biggest cheese in the world, made 
for Armour & Co, attracted much. at- 
tention. It weighs, according to: the 
placard, approximately 15 tons; and as 
nearly as American Agriculturist cor- 


respondent could estimate about 12 
fect in diameter and 6 feet high. A 
Slice from it would make a fair sized 
sandwich; 14 agricultural colleges en- 
tered the students’ judging contest. 


is has been a classic of the dairy 
w for many years. 

More Jerseys were shown than any 
Other one breed, 285 entries. Hol- 
steins second with 172 entries, Guern- 
sevs followed with 131 head and Ayr- 
shires 127. In the class of Holstein 
aged bulls, Iowana Sir Ollie entered 
by Nathan Dickinson of Lake eGne- 
va, Wis, took first and a college bull, 
lowana Mercedes Homestead from 
the dairy farm at the Ames school, 
‘cok second. There were four exhib- 
itc:s of Brown Swiss cattle, and 
awards in aged bulls went to J. L. S. 
Marshall & Sons of Leslie, Mich, first; 


Ti 


Hull brothers of Plainsville, O, sec- 
ond, and A. E. Bower of Cleveland 
fourth, 


At the banquet of the Tllinois Hol- 
Stein breeders’ association 150 men 
Were present and much confidence 
was displayed of continued and in- 
creasing interest in this breed. 

Brown Swiss awards included sec- 
ond to Hull brothers of Painesville, O, 
on aged bulls. They also had the 
award for grand champion bull, Galla- 


eee 15.75 17.50 16.00 19.00 10.00 11.75. 


freite 
American Agriculturist, Octcber 18, 1919 ~~ 


tin Browney, which prize animal was 
bred in Montana. Among the females 
grand champion went to Bettie of 
Lakeview, owned by W. A.. Brower of 
Cleveland, O. 


At Philadelphia, live fowls higher at 
28@34c p 1b, chickens 25@30c, 
roosters 23@24c, current receipts of. 
fresh eggs firm at t2c p doz, butter 
firm, solid packed cmy extra fic p 
lp, higher scoring 67@6%9c, packing 
stock 44@46c, cheese steadyw at 21@ 
22c fur fats. No 1 nearby potatoes 
0c @ $1.15 p bskt: Sweet potatoes Sic 
@1, cabbage 40@70c, onions yellow 
2@3 p 100 lbs, string beans p bskt 
25@75¢e, bunch bee.s 3$@4, sweet corn 
5HO0@S5c p bskt, lima beans ™@1.65, 
apples 50c@1.75 and 3.50@8.50 p bbl, 
cranberries T.50@9. Live steers 
12.50@16 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 26@2Sc 
Pp ib d w, bran 43@44 p ton, spring do 
42@438, shorts 50@51, corn 1.70@1.75 
p bu, No 1 white oats 81@81'%4c, No 
2 S0O@S80'4e. 

At Lancaster, Pa, markets practi- 
cally unchanged. Both curb and in- 
side markets had slim attendance of 
farmers and purchasers with suppiy 
of all products equal to demand. But- 
ter 65@70c p lb, eggs 65 @tSc p doz, 
potatoes $1.75@1.90 p-bu, sweet pota- 
toes 1.75@2, late peaches 1.75@2.25, 
apples 40@60c p peck, tomatoes 40@ 


We. Cattle 12@14c p Ib, hogs 25e, 
dressed veal 23 ?%c, wheat very little 
offered, 2.25€2.5%9 p bu, corn 1.87@ 
1.90, oats 85 @%7e. 

No Chane in ! e ry" » to 


be made before J:.n 1, this applying 
to railroacs as a \-hole, according to 
recent ofiicial announcements. This 
followed rumors that freights were to 
be advanced some 30%. Any individ- 
ual road may mcke application to the 
I C C, asking for an advance which 
may or may net be granted. 





Brazilian Live Stock—Large num- 
bers of surplus stock have accumu- 
lated owing to impossibility of mar- 
keting and poor transportation, says 
the bureau of markets, but much of 
this surplus is now being absorbed by 
local packing establishments. The lat- 
est animal census available for Brazil 
is 1917, which returned cattle 31 mil« 


lion head, horses and mules 10 mil-* 
lions, goats and sheep 10 millions 
each, swine’ 18 millions, Last year 
Brazil exported 60,000 tons frozen 
meats. Brazil imports a good many 
pure-bred hogs, the favorites being 
Duroc-Jerseys, Poland-China and 


Berkshires, 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco | 





Tobacco Notes 


Ten weeks after July closed the 
U S commissioner of internal revenue 
has succeeded in getting before the 
public routine facts of production of 
manufactures of tobacco and liquor. 
The report for July, issued a few days 
ago, shows sales of stamps _ that 
month for an output of over 600 mil- 
lion cigars, this somewhat less than 
the same month one year ago; cigar- 
e.; 3588S millions or a little less than 
a year ago. 

Practically no buyers at Knoxville, 
Tio 1 Co, Pa, up to the first week in 
Oct, acreage somewhat less than a 
year ago, and much of the leaf hurt 
by hail. 

The American Sumatra tobacco 
company has bought Griflin tobacco 
company of Hartford, one of the larg- 
est growers of N E, and also a very 
large exporter of cigar leaf tobacco, 
with branches in various foreign coun- 
tries. 

Your issue October 4 contains a 
query about curing tobacco for chew- 
ing from Frank Hendrich of St Law- 
rence county N_Y. I assume that 
by this time his tobacco has been cut 
and dried, and even though it is of 
rather low grade he can make fine 
chewing tobacco from it. ‘Tske out 
the sterms while it is damp from 
rain, in “case” the term is, and 
sprinkle it with svrup. made from 
brown sugar, with a little licorice ex- 
tract added, roll or twist it up and 
in a few weeks it will be ready for 
use. To make first class chewing 
tobacco, it is necessary that the raw 
leaf be hung or piled away until about 
June 1 of the year after it was grown. 


Some practice using a. little oil of 
cloves, or of anive in the syrup, cthers 
use honey, still others put prune 


juice in the syrup. Almost any sweet- 
ening will take off -the bitter taste, 
and give the tobacco a fair flavor.— 
[C. D. Lyon. 

The Philippines have greatly in- 
creased their exports of cigars, most 
of these to the U S, the business hav- 
ing more than doubled in 10 years. 
Annual exports 1902 to 1908 were 
around 110 million cigars annually. 
In the calendar year "18 Philippine 
exports of cigars were 360 millions, 
two thirds of which came to this 
country. 





FIELD NOTES 


Live Srocn Fuuo Reeacecrrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 
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r’s Sherthorn Sale 


The second annual sale cf milking 
Shorthorns at Pennside, Pa, on Sep- 
tember 29, was a good sale, although 
they did not bring as high an average 
as at the sale held at Warren, O, on 
the Saturday previous. Some of the 
younger heifers did not bring all that 
they should as there didn’t seem to 
be any heifer buyers present. Good 
cows in milk, or cows soon due, sold 
for good prices; the average of the 
sale was about $460. Below are the 
names of anir-els that sc'd for $400 
and over and th.ir new owners? 

Pine Grove Girl, Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, O $2000 
Lavender Pride and Lavender 8, E. W. Brockett, 

BPE, Dr c6ocncc ssvensdocéencesacneseescte 1275 
Orphan's Sultana, John RK, 

neaut, 
Elmwood Belle, John R. Harrington, Albian Pa 1000 
Mina Lass 36th, Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, O 775 


Miss Helen, Edward McBride, Edinboro, Pa... 675 
Clarissa Cregg 3d. May, Granville Cen- 

COP, PR. cccccoccocccesccccscoocensesccoscecce 625 
Miss Albion 2d, G. E. Reynolds & Sons, Lines- 

WENO, PArcccosccccveccescecccccoseescccsscees 610 
Helen’s Pride, J. G. Markley, Tryonvi'le Pa... 585 
Dale’s Missie 2d, H. T. Miles, Titusville, O... 575 
Burnbrae Maud 10th, John R. Harrington, Al- 

Bhom, TA. ccccscccccccccccscocccscccccoccceses 575 
Daisy Gloster, C. A. Branson, Cadiz, O........ 525 
Peulah, C. B. Wade, Orangeville, O.........+++ 
Princess Perth, J. G. Mackley.........-+«-+++ 
Lady Countess 6th, J. G. Mackley.........+-- 


Victoria S., John BR. Harrington...... 
Flossie 34, Joseph Grayson, Albion, P 
Lady Countess 6th, C. B. Wade......- 
Lily Maid 2d, Harry L, Brown, Spring 
Scioto Maid 8th, A. 8. Campbell, Titus 
Golden Belle 2d, A. S. Camyhe'l....+-seeeeeee 
Rosewood, Otis. Herd, W'lloughby, O . 
Roan Fancy, G. M. Strong, Penn Yan, } 





Rabbit Breeder Tells Experience 


Manley B. Bogardus, proprietor of 
the Maple shede rabbitry at Urliton, 
N Y, sends us the following interest- 
ing letter on Belgian Hare culture: 


“Many people make very light of 
rabbit culture. Right there they 
make a big mistake. Many people 


despise the flesh of the rabbit for 
food. I am a wholesale rabbit breeder 
and I think I know what I am talk- 
ing about. If rabbit was put on the 
table in place of roast beef or lamb, 
do you realize the dollars you would 
save in the course of a year, even if 
rabbit meat was only served once 
a week? Many people will say that 
they would not eat a rabbit any 
quicker than they would a rat. 

“T used to be a traveler and I have 
been from coast to coast and the 
western coast is noted for its large 
rabbit markets. tabbits are handled 
on the same scale as pork and beef. 
I went into one place and there hung 
all different breeds of ribbits down to 
the little cotton-tail, ranging in price 
from 10 cents to $1 a pound. That 
market was crowded with customers. 
Why couldn’t some of our cities and 
towns try to introduce a meat they 
can produce at very small cost?” 


Method of Housing Rabbits 


“T will outline the way I breed my 
rabbits. I build a good fence of 1- 
inch mesh wire, 2 feet above the 
ground and 6 feet below the surface 
to keep the rabbits from digging out. 
Then I put a 3-foot 2-inch mesh wire 
on top of the 1-inch mesh. Stakes about 
8 feet apart are driven wel] into the 
ground for support. I select the kind 
of rabbits desired. About 20 go well 
into the yard above-mentioned. A 
small shed with 20 small cracker 
boxes 15x15 inches, with a hole cut 
in one side for entrance, makes a good 
home. Three hundred feet of wire 





witl make a nice yard to start with.” 

“Then for the buck rabbit, have a 
nice little hutch about 3x6x3 feet, 
with a good dry shelter. Feed him 
well on clover and oats for grain and 
once a day a little green stuff. Any- 
one wishing any further information 
regarding rabbit culture, can address 
me at Maple shade rabbitry.” 


Good Stock for Foundation Herd 


John C. Reagan of Spot farm at 
Tully, N Y, breeder of Holstein cattle, 
will sell at his farm on October 14 
the entire herd of C. W. Stevens of 
Delta, Ont. This herd consists of 120 
registered Holstein cattle and is 
headed by a bull from the same dam 
as May Echo Sylvia, the world’s 
record milch’ cow and Canada’s first 
40 pound cow. There are 30 of his 
daughters, 40 cows bred to him, sev- 
eral daughters of a 38-pound bul) bred 
to a 34-pound bull and prize winaers 
at the Ottawa fair, 22 -animals se- 
le:ted from the herd of N. S. Beebe 
and and several head from the 
rFerds of Lielmar and Ashbocker of 
Evans Mills, NY. 

There are also bulls with record 
dams up to 81 pounds butter in seven 
days and (00 pounds milk. This is 
your opportunity to get started right 
with world’s record milk and butter 
breeding and the best kind of individ- 
uals for foundation herds, 


£0n, 





Onondaga Large Yorkshire Winners 

William H. Bahe, proprietor of the 
Onondaga hill stock farm at Ononda- 
ga Hill, N Y, breeder of large York- 
shire swine, reports the following win- 
nings by his Yorkshire herd shown at 
the New York-state fair at Syracuse, 
N Y, September 8 to 12: Two grand 
championships, four championships, 
li first premiums, four seconds and 
three thirds, making a total of 27 on 
17 pigs. Mr Bahe is to be congratu- 
lated on being the possessor of this 
prize-winning herd. 

Smith brothers of New Carlisle, 0, 
breeders of Shropshire sheep and Du- 
roc-Jersey swine, report the sale of 12 
ewes to Resthaven farms at Troy, O, 
five yearling ewes to Jess C. Andrew of 
West Point, Ind, four ewes to Earl 
Wilhelm of Covington, O, yearling 
rams to L. H. Hartley of Osborn, O, 
H, C., Horner of Greenville, O, J. B. 
McCarthy of Enfield, Ill, and Sylves- 
ter Thomas of Springfield, O, and 
eight gilts to P. M. Fuller and sons 
of Redwood, Minn. 





More Holsteins Recently Sold 

N. V. Blanding of Syracuse, N Y, 
reports the sale of four splendid Hol- 
stein cows to James Male of Solvay, 
N Y. One of them was Netherland 
Effie Beauty 2d, which has an A R O 
record of 20.63 pounds butter. She 
has two large record daughters, .a 2!)- 
pound three-year-old that made over 
20 pounds as a two-year-old, and 
Netherland Effe Ormsby, a 25-pound 
three-year-old. 

Another one of the four sold was 
Sanesta Topsy with a four-year-old 
record of 18.36 pounds. Two of he> 
daughters made 18-pound records as 
two-year-olds and one of them over 
23 pounds as a three-year-old. The 
latter sold at auction for $1175. 

The other two cows were untested, 
ne was a four-year-old granddaugh- 
ter of De Ko! 2d’s Mutual Paul. All 

















Springbank Scottie, A Handsome Ayrshire 


This bull heads the herd at Middlesex Meadows farms at South Lincoln, 
Mass. He was senior and grand champion at*the New England fair in 1919. 
His dam, Whitehill White Rose 3rd, has a three-year-old record of 10,450 
pounds milk, 423 pounds butter fat in 334 days. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





The Baltimore County Guernsey Breeders’ Association 


WILL HOLD A SALE OF 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
Saturday, November I, 1919 


AT THE NEW SALE PAVILION 


TIMONIUM, MARYLAND 
(a short distance from Baltimore) 
SALE COMMITTEE 


toute MeL. Merryman James B. Robertson 
New Hope, Pa Eccleston, Md. 


Hn FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS. 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Manager, WORCESTER, MASS. 
“UG ARR 0 MR PA PY A 
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Guernsey Bull Calves ‘atest Sots 


F. M. SMITH, BROADACRES FARM 
SPRINGFIELD CENTER 





NEW YORK 
TOMMPMIMNARIL 17 ONT MAMTA TT SA 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 


MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 

Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 


formation 


Dalton 
Massachusetts 
wu 


zal tht MAIN HAN iil Wilt 


Wade's Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. F | cows and heifers of breeding age 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
ners at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 


& Cc. B. WADE, Orangeville, Ohio 





UeeN NEO NETDRPRUOEEE ED VANE VOU TURNED | /HERORNORUN REY (14/1 CL40 (RREREVEREYD 1s EME RaRONOTOE RE EBES, 


[GERAR GUERNSEYS |- 
As we are overstocked, we are offering 
a few bull calves at $150.00 to $200.00 = 
each, out of heifers now on test. 


Louis MeL. 
gE, Merryman, Supt. 


| cocKeysvitt . 6 ani 


Heifer Calves 


Just a few choice heifer calves sired by 
Homestead Superb Triumph and from dams 
with the best of blood lines. Who wants one 
at from $150 to $1757 If you do, write for 


pedigree and description. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Bradley Fuller, 


Merryman, Prop. 








HALAL 


MH 


| 
; 
: 
: 
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peeerreeteerretis 


FOR SALE 


some very fine daughters of 


AMES RIVAL 153. 


ampion Best, from four 
come and see them 


J. E 
one of the best sons of Rival’s Ch . oe 
months te a year old. Write us or 


KNOB HILL FARM, BONSEEASS, aden 


ooemn renames crneN EN 











HOLST BINS % Hotlstein heifer calves, $2 
to $25 each, express paid in 
lots of 5. 20 registered heifer 
calves; registered bulls, all 
ages 25 close springer regis 


UPLAND FARMS twas 


Offers for Sale yearling heifers and Diills, $55 


each. High grade 2 year olds 
and close springer cows. Co.ne 

u a V eS S to sale Oct 14; close to 
winter and must sell. 


the Eastern States JOHN C,. REAGAN, : . TULLY, WN. Y. 


eee TT OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
First check for $150.00 gets him, 








breeding that won at 
if comen Langwater Cavalier is 
ners and Producers We an also 


Tamworth Pigs, the Utility Hog. 
UPLAND FARMS, . IPSWICH, MASS. 


Jersey Bulls: 


| dam. 
OFIT OF YOUR HERD 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Send for our illustrated circular and prices 


on bulls and bull calves, rich in the bleod of ererniuaet —_ 


THE CHAMPION PRODUCERS |Grede ER letnine 


HOOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS. 
A ear of fresh cows and nearby spring- 


Jersey BULL CALVES i ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 


= cows in carload lots. 
SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM 19TH, 
and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ prices. | ? co oa J. PECK E 
Hf ECCLESTON, MD. R » NEW RK 
Carlisle Farm, (eee oiler. | | — 














WILL INCREASE THE PRODUCTION AND 
PR 





Pr | 

















! MAPLE LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 


STRATHGLASS % Holstein heifer calves $20 and 


A y R S H I R E S $25 each. Now is the time of 


year to start them and have them 
ready for pasture next spring. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 

possess highly approved breed characteristics guaranteed. Registered bull and 

with uniformly heavy and economical produc- heifer calves always on hand at 

ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 

now will add quality to your herd and prodtct. 

They are guaranteed to please. 


very reasonable prices. T have for 
iunmediate sale 150 two-year-old 
Strathgless Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. | © 


heifers. The price is right. Come 
and make your own = 


W. ELLIS, JR, ° CORTLAND, 











_ AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 
are disposing of herd of istered Ayrshire 
Cattle, consisting of Bulls, SR, and Calves. 
All these animals have been tested and are clean. 
They include a son of Netherton Stateman, daugh- 
ters of Kate’s Good Gift, Howie’s Predominant, 
ugiag Monarch and other noted sires, 
and from dams of high record for production and 
test. Write for prices and descriptions 
TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PENN. 
AYRSHIRES frites 
PRODUCTIVENESS 


AT ORCHARD HILL FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, N. Y. 
W. S. MACDONALD, SUPT. 


Choice Aberdeen-Angus Herd Bull 


8 yrs. old, 34 New York state fair, 1917. Sire, Black 
D. of Rosmere, by Oakville Quiet Lad, grand cham 
pion Chicago, 1910, by Black Woodland, America’s 
greatest Angus sire. Will guarantees him a sure 
breeder and high class bull. Bight fine Angus bull 
calves, 5 to 6 mos. old, and several heifer calves with 
show conformation. All stock guaranteed to give 
Reference: Any bank in Binghamton 


satisfaction. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Backed by 120 Ibs. milk in 1 day; 28,000 

Ibs. milk and 1200 Ibs. butter in a year. 
We should be pleased to mail you pedi- 

grees and prices of a few we have to offer 

= from 3 to 10 months old. 

; THEY ARE DANDIES 


EL i. _KNAPP & SONS, FABIUS, N. TY. 


tannae seve eneeenene)TeeenpeTnNTNERRASeate 


101 e Dene wenrentanen veneenennenN 


SOUP Laman nee, 











salsa at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


| First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
> every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3 

: 1919. Come to Brattleboro, the Weise: 
; Friesian Capital of America. 

; Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 





Sener cHEEUTUEDY 10) COR ESRD 











WN. B. Millard, 48 Beethoven St., HOLSTRIN BULL 


Born Oct. 30, 191%. Sired by King of the Changel- 

ings, a > pound son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam 

a good A BR O daughter of Qapeting Butter Boy. 

Y Se a on a perfect indi- 
2 "en . 

Hauel. migits. F, 0. B. 

Harry W. Petzold, Braedoon Farm, 3, Owego, WN. Y. 





H. = BULL CALF, ae 5 April 26 last; dark in 
color, a fine calf: a Sir Anggie 
Herteg = a oe oa dam Pa 2 A. B. O. 
2 fat 4.061. 
check ot 0 getebin k ee, a, Winkel at 





.is sired 
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four of them were bred to Mr Biand- 
ing’s herd sire, King of the Its, a son 
of It from a ‘So-pound three-year-old 
daughter of King of the Pontiacs. Mr 
Blanding is retaining in his own herd 
a daughter of each of the above-men- 
tioned cows, 


Car of Milking Shorthorns 


Cc. A. Branson and Ed Lyle of Cadiz, 
O, have purchased a car of good 
Milking Shorthorns from the Greene 
county Shorthorn association of Ohio. 


Berkshire Sale in November 

The Berkshire club of Berkshire 
county, Mass, will hold a consignment 
sale at Pittsfield, Mass, on November 
6. The sale will consist of about 50 
gilts and boars and will represent 
some of the best known herds in New 
England, showing type, prolificacy, 
size, breeding, easy feeding and early 
maturing qualities. This consignment 
will represent a variety of blood lines 
and will give breeders an opportunity 
to select the strain best suited for the 
improvement of their herds. 


Ayrshires at Auction 

George R. Wales of Bulrush farm 
at North Beverly, Mass, will sell at 
auction on October the 20th, his entire 
herd of Ayrshire cattle, many of which 
are sired by or bred to the great im- 
ported bull, Lessnessock Gem's Good 
Gift, sire of the record-priced cow of 
the breed, Litus Jean Armour, sold 
for $8,100. This great bull will be a 
valuable acquisition to any herd, 
being sired by Lessnessock Good Gift 
and out of Lessnessock Gem, one of 
the greatest cows in Scotland, giving 
71 pounds milk a day. Besides the 
herd of Ayrshires, about 10 registered 
Shropshire sheep will be sold. Lean- 
der F. Herrick will have charge of 
the sale. 


Recent Holstein Sales 


Antrim farms at 
Syracuse, N Y, breeder of- Holsteins, 
reports among recent sales a young 
bull to Mrs M. E. Moore and W. H. 
Zimmer of Cameron, Mo. The dam 
of this young bull is the highest 
record daughter of the $50,000 bull, 
King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, and he 
by Finderne Pride Johanna 
Korndyke, a son of the second largest 
long-distance cow in the world, which 
should make him one of the best 
calves in the country. Another sale 
from Antrim farms is two sons of 
Finderne Pride Johanna Korndyke to 
go to Dutch Guia throus 

brothers of New Tork. and another to 
South Africa. 


Coming Public Sales 


Rolste a 
October 21—Littleton, Ma Dispersal sale 
Bros. 
October 21 uba, O Dr A. D 
burn farm 
October 22 
ment sale 
October 23—Ludilow. Vt. H. J. Stearns. 
October SS aaaeae, Mass H. E. Kimball. 
sa 


pe 
October 31 


C L. Amos of 


McNif? 


Blackburn, Black- 


Hatfield, Pa. Benninger’s 15th consign- 


Dis- 


-Orange, Va. 
F. S. Walker, secretary 
November 6—Richmond, Va. 
breeders’ sale. 
November 15—Toledo, 0. 
November 18—Wooster, 0 
M. Hastings, Lacona, N Y, 
a wy Frederick, Md 


Virginia breeders’ sale. 


Southern Holstein 
Lucas county breeders. 
Ohio Holstein sale. E. 
sale manager 
Maryland Holstein 
Sale & 


Purebred Live Stock 


N Y¥. 
‘oo N Y. 
ber 253“ prattiovor®, vt. 
Sales Co. 
December 8-9—Syracuse, N Y. 
sale. E. M. Hastings (Co, 


managers. 
December 9—Campbelltown, Ta. F. F. Gruber. 
Janusry 13-14, 1920—Liverpool, N Y Liverpool 
Sale & P Co. 


February 3-4—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Sales Co. 

March 30, * 1920—Syracuse, N Y. The, 1920 sale. 

BR M. Hastings Co. managers. 

April 24. 25, 1920—Liverpool, N. Y. 
and Pedigree Co 


Liverpool 


Dairymen's guaranty 
Lacona, sales 


Liverpool Sale 


Guernsey 
October 21-—-Skaneateles, N Y. 
persal sale. 
November 1—Timonium, Md. The Baltimore county 
Guernsey breeders’ association. 
Ayrshire 
October 20—North Beverly. Mass. 
October 21—South Billerica, Mass. 


rison. 
October 29—Hornell, NY. 

Allegany county Ayrshire club. 
Shorthorn 

Harrison county breeders. J. 


F. R. Edwards. 

November 5—London. O. Madison county Shorthorn 
breeders” association. J. J. Yerian 

November 6—London, 0. Wm. Breman 


sale. 
Berkshire 
October 25—West Chester, Pa. C. 
guern farm 
November 6—Pittafleld, Mass. 
Berkshire club. 


Roebindale farm. Dis- 


George R. Weiss. 
Mrs R. 8. Ha 

Hornell fair grounds. 
Consignment sale. 


October 18—Cadiz, 0. 


Dispersion 


H. Carter, Whit- 


Berkshire county 
Jersey 
21—Chardon, 0. F. D. Underwood 
2—New Lebanon, 0 Cc. G. Erbaugh 
Coopersburg. Pa Linden Grove farm 
Co oper r Sons. 
farm 7. £2 


Rg 92 well, 
Edmond Butler 
Burr Oaks Jersay 


October 

Decem be 

May 31, 
T. 8 

June Mass Rood 
Dodge, mans 

June 3, ] t oo, N V. 

June 4, 1920—Morristown, N J 
farm W. R. Spann & Sons. 


Duroe-Jersey 


Mayton, 0. Charles Wenger. Route 1. 
Watt & Son. 
Steiner, Cloverleaf 


October 29 
November 1—Cedarville. 0. R. C 
November 3—Blufftown, O. N. F. 


Cc. E. and Everett Nash, 


November 5—Covington, 0. C. C. Bowman 
—Camp Chase, 0. Thomas <a Oak- 


. 0. Laugidinl Bros. 
November 7—Bluffton, 0. S&S. A. Battle. 
November 8—South Chariesten, 0. RB C. Clark & 


Son. 
ovember Binfften, O. Nosh B. . 
Noromber dCofurabus Grove. 0. z. “& 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


We Must Sell at Once 
500 


Holstein Heifers 


All are two and three years of age and as nice q 
lot as you could wish to see. They are well bred 
nicely marked and bred to good registered Holstein 
bulls, to freshen this winter and early spring. wy 
—- have them tuberculin tested by a veterinariay 
the U. 8S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
ae itt sell in carload lots or will ship and sell them 
at anction in any section desiring this stock. 
if interested, come at once or wire us. Price will 
be so low that you will buy quick. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y, 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a loed of these if you want milk. 
150 Cows due te calve this month and next. God 
size and the best dairy type you ever sav. 

70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon 

10 Begistered bulls, with a lot of good breeding 
60 Heifers. They are extra bigh grades. Most), cine 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg.. 
CORTLAND, &. Y. 


BLACK AND WHITES 


200 and wires 200 


We buy and sell the verry best cows obtainable, and 
solicit trade from the most critica! buyers os 
weighing from 1100 to 1400 Ibs. tn height of condition, 
some fresh, balance from 1 to 10 weeks away 

Fo~e of tae Fancy Holste'n Cow 
F. L. PALMER, 7 - MORAVIA, N.Y. 














James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Ilcward 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


FOR SALE—Fifty 
New York State Cows 


Grade Holstein, fresh and nearby springers. 
If you.want milk and a square deal buy a 
load of these cows. Fresh cows and springers 
always on hand; prices right. 


JAMES CHAMBERS 


Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y. 








: BULLS READY 
For Sale Holsteins 3 eu SERVICE 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 
J. R. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE. N. Y. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD OFFERS 


HOL- TEIN BULL CALF 


in March; dam 18-lb. 3-year-old; sire is by 
—. 22d Woodcrest Lad, and from a 29-Ib. dam 
This calf is a fine individual. Write for price 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Holsteins Wanted 


Grade 2-vear-olds and young grade cows bred to 
freshen this fall; also registered. all ages. 
Ad@ress BOX 217, TULLY. W&. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Sired by a son of world’s greatest three-generation 
sire and A. RB. O. dams. 
Ss. V. ANDREWS, 








Lagrangeville, N. Y. 





00 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 

re a 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co.. N. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees. catalogs. etc. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Belgians For Sale 


I have two chestnut fillies for sale. These fillies 
are exact mates. They are two and three years old 
and weigh 1450 and 1700 Ibs. 


ANSELM B. KIRSCH 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM, NICKTOWN, PA. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan: 200 
head to select from. Herd establish ad 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton. 0 











POULTRY BREEDERS 





The Leading Varieties of Pare Bred Poultry 
Imperial Ringlet - Rock pullets, c 8 
Ancona pullets x, et Is. i Barrt a R 
pullets, choice stock. Also Airedale pups. 

E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN. N. J. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World's Sarees AL on ane | GREATEST SCHOOL ani 
become oe = 2 ae inv. § very 


catalog. CAREY M. J 


SONES wr zemas cones. oF F Ayeriow ERING, 














milk. 
Gand 
on 


. 
ly dine 


ms 


Tae te SGD! 


B. S. MECKLEY, 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, October 18, 1919 


SWINE BREEDERS 








PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


Registered Flock established twenty-five years. 
Bred for Type, Mutton, Form and Heavy Fleeces. 
Great prize winners 1919 catalogue, price, 
breeding and description ready. Make choice 
early. There is big demand for rams this year. 
In August will offer twenty-five select yearling 
ewes, forty ewe lambs, and fifty imported ewes. 
“Our Motto—Like Begets Like’’ 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
‘DAN TAYLOR, Shepherd. 


For Sale: Registered 
Shropshire Rams 


e and two years old. Splendidly bred, good 
individuals 


Washington Mills, N.Y. 














Kenotin, Farm, 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering some fine. large. well wooled ‘year 
jing rams at prices any flock owner can afford to pay. 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
on <9 choice 


WESTERN EWES 


all bred to Registered Dorset Ram. First 
check for $375.00 takes them. ~ Splendid con- 
dition, perfectly healthy. 
TRANQUILLITY FARMS 
Arthur Danks, Mer. Allamuchy, 


FOR SALE 


Dorset Ram Lamb 
A Beauty — $25 
GREENORE FARM, Penllyn, Pa. 











ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are Le | a 
special price for the, pant thitiy Guys « clase 
yearling Dorset ran’: If interested, write “at once, 
as we have only a timi ted number. For further per- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr.. Bennington, Vt. 


DOG BREEDERS 
FOR SALE—BEAGLE PU! PS 


Rabbit and fox hound, coon and skunk a 
ome very nice Collie dogs end pet dos 


GLENVILLE, "PA. 

















SWINE BREEDE RS 


0.1. C. Registered Swine 





3 be ars, 7 sows. 5 onths old, fr om a litte r of 33, 
weighing 85 t 100 Ibs. Male pigs $35.50, gilts $230.50, 
eash with order. Bred gilts safe in pig ready for 
delivery about Jan 1 at $50.50, bred to bed t \ akin, 
$10 with order, balance Dec 1. These she vats are stocky 


built, have short noses, lop ons and curly tails, and 
“tober pigs from same 


very Nov 20; 


in good thrifty condition, Also 
sire and dan as aby ve, reac ~ . r de 
“e $12.50 each, cash with order. 


A. ‘J. FAUCETT, Dundee, N. Y. 
Registered O. I. C. Swine 


Fifty young pigs ready for shipment. Choice gilts, 
brood: sows and service boars always on hand. Stock 
shipped C O D. Write your wants 

ELM GROVE STOCK FARM 
BOX 253, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains 
right. Have a few spring sows let Am now booking 
orders for fall pigs. Eugene P. Regers, Wayv'He, N. Y. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Pigs any age. bred gilts Free | 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
Bird-in-Hand 


Box A, 


FEEDING PIGS 


200 RUGGED HEALTHY PIGS 200 
WOODFORD FARM, Ogdensburg,N.Y. 


RiGISTERED DUROCS 








prices 





r , 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 











Imported fror n the best herds in the South. A_ son 
of Scissors is at the head of my herd. Priced for 
— ae sale. Fifty young pigs, 20 close by bred 


Service boars and choice brood sows 
Mapie Lawn Farm, C. W. Eilis, Jr., Cortiand, N. Y. 


DUROC Bred Gilts. Service boars. 
Sept. & Oc of the Orion 
( sug King oy lyand Golden 
Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer | the large type. Guar- 


anteed to please. C. J. McLaughtia & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 


DUROCS —. A of good 








Boars 
r sex, ped, 
eat dy f I rasonable, 


Write J. HARLAN ‘TRANTZ. - aA, Pa. 





_D UROCS 
F gs, Orion and Col. bl od lines: lengthy. heavy 
be A. ’ not akir Prices reasonable ; edigre 
furnis tion gu teed 
3. 3 "SHAFFER, R. D. |, SOMERSET, A. 





SPOTTED POL. AND CHINAS 


ud ye ur daddies ed 
ths rais 
anteed. w. WARREN MORTON, 


Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 
WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 


 Russetlville, guar 








mon CLASS ORION CHERRY KING AND 
KING DEFENDER, VOLUNTEER 


Roars. all ages, from $55 and up. Sows for Sept. 
er 7 Oct fa rrow, from $80 and ur Warranted cham- 
Pr pure Western 


ic lood lines. Fall pigs ready 
oon. “Belrove Stock Foswn. Richford, N. Y. Farm 


ay 





Four Litters of 


EXTRA QUALITY 
CHESTER WHITE PIGS 


and four more sows soon to far Only registered 
stock of the best blood ‘ines i will select 


only the 
good ones to ship for breeding purposes My prices 
are low for the quality of pigs | have for sale. 


D. H. MOSEMANN, 


R 1, Box #44, Lancaster, Pa. 


att PIGS 


Chester White registered and grad 

summer pigs and a fine supply of young 0 

range from $8.00 up to $50.00 each, acost Sates” to 
size, age, breeding. 


BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, 





Brandreth, N. Y. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . - BALLY, PA. 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUWNCE, . . 








FOR SALE—From 75 larre grade sows re i * 
thoroughbred Chester White an d Berkshire bo 
ean fill orders for fine healthy pigs BENSALEM 
FARMS, Trevose, Bucks County, Penn. s. 
Keebler, Phone Churchville 82-W. 


PIPING BROOK FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


THE HOME OF GOOD BOARS 
offers service boars, Sept. and Oct. farrow: 
spring boars, Feb. and March farrow. If you 
want something that is right, write us before 
buying. 

PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH, CT. 


Foreman. 








of a ; 
Deichester Berkshires 

SERVICEABLE BOARS 
We have for sale a — goune boars 
by Successor’s Creatic Nx 2423 and 
Crusade Leader No, 237 740, “Out of large 
litters ond hard to foalt. Priced to sell. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 

Edgemont, Pa. Thomas W. i Supt. 


Best Quality Berkshires 





100 spring pig sired by oem Surceessor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 6 and de Townse’ # fre 
ome of exceptional size anc d qual ty with the best 
of blood lines 

25 gilts bred for August and September farrow to 


Baron Successor’s Baron. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, a3’ we Want satisfied custem 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 


quality 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 





SOWS AND GILTS BRED 
For Sale TO BARON'S GENERAL 


= by Baron ul t 1 by Heed 

= Farm for $6001 ) ma: out of Lonefellow’s Jewe! 
Spring pigs, ¢ geod sex, by tl ' I Also sow 

= and gilts bre sd to Jewel Su Baron i 
by Jewel's Successor ar d out of Uaron Suecesso. 
Susan, Write ‘fo wr further px nd pr 


ANCE COM°ANY 
Wilton, N. Y. 


= METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUF, 
= Sanator'ur Farm, 


PLEASANT HILL 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice young boars of good 
Prices reasonable. 


Day & Young, R. D. 6, Washington, Pa. 


LARGE TYPE 
BERKSHIRES 


Sentinel Spruce Farm, Route 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 








Very Fine, Large-Growing, Richly-Bred 


Berkshire Pigs 


10 weeks old, for quick selling. 
FURNISS, PA. 


Both sexes, 
W. F. McSPARRAN, - 


Glen ge Stock Farm 


Burton G. Stuart, Proprietor, Springwater, N. Y., 

offers e ‘Ber ks be ars, 9 vearling Shropshire rams 
1 x Re ry ui te ram, 1 oid Sbropsh:re 
Sto ra All pwnd regist 
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L ARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD | 


That thi oot y isina rd wi th popu r demand is indicates 
a. ct that faring the F « we have sold more 

d Berkshires than any ot thre breeders in the 

Unit ed States Special offering of boar eo hears zs 


H. C. & Hi. B. "HARPENDING 


7 BERKSHIRES — 


BOAR PIGS, 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 








BINGHAMTON N. ¥. 





Large English Berkshire Swine | 


Registered stock of the best tyre Both sexet 
akin, at right prices. | = 
HOME FARM - CENTER VALLEY, Pa. | = 





Berkshires and Chester Whites | 
lh. ~ tm ars / : } 
rams at bargain. 


for sale; 1 gilt 
few Ha s} 
> Newville, Pa. 


for next "30 a 
Twin Brook Fa 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 
March and — boars and gilts. sired by Double’s 
Baron al D: 5. and Long Baron 2d 254586. son of 
Baron Succe rr, ihe $6000 boar Sept. pigs either sex. 
. B. ARMSTRONG, - OGOENSBURG, N. Y. 











CANONSBURG, PA. | S= 














breeding. | 
























TAAL RM Taig A 
BIG TYPE 
BERKSHIRES © 


PUBLIC SALE © 
October 25th, 1919. Last Call 


Thirty open gilts of 
Head Spring 1919 farrow Head 


The Greatest Offering of Boars 
in the History of the Breed 
















































Thirty boars ready 
for service 


iliaal 


AMALIE 


WaT 














DOUBLE CHAMPION 33nd 


Lot No. 1 in the catalog, Double © 
Champion 33rd, 211796, Grand ~ 
Champion Boar of the East 1918, 
wt., 783 lbs., im breeding condition. 


The offering is sired by the 
Grand Champion, Double Cham- _ 
pion 33rd, Lord Mastodon “the _ 
greatest. boar of the breed,” and — 
Highwood Improver 12th, a 950- 
lb. hog. 


No matter where you live you can 
afford to attend this sale. 


Entire Offering Cholera Immune 


=: Send for Catalog, Mentioning 
American Agriculturist 


Address mail bids to E. A. Hutchins in my care 





Whitguern Farm 


C. H. Carter West Chester, Pa. 
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ere Neighbor! 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Is Where You 


i 


Gy Bye . 
y 


Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send me your 
Catalog No.766. 


= 4 


Let Me Send You a Copy 


See How Much It Will Save You On a Stove or Furnace 


I’m not a word artist. The boys say I couldn’t write ads for sour apples. But I 
can build stoves and ranges and furnaces. That’s my line. Been at it all my life. 
And our customers say they can’t be beat for quality and genuine satisfac- 
tory service, 
What I want to tell you is how I’m smashing prices again this year. You 
remember my offer last year. I cut prices to the bone. I am doing the same 
thing again. I am quoting prices that only a manufacturer can quote. 


Say, isn’t it a relief to know that some one is holding down prices? You 
know how prices have been climbing everywhere. Like Jack’s beanstalk, the 
sky is their limit. But you’d think mine hit the toboggan. I don’t expect to 
get rich quick on good customers, or because the war is over. I am content 
with a fair profit and am quoting live and let live prices. 


Iam a manufacturer. My prices to you are wholesale—just as if you came 
to my factory and bought a carload order. 


Why am I doing it? Because it’s good business. You’ve heard the 
words, ““A Kalamazoo Direct to You.’’ They are known in millions 
of homes from coast to coast. I’ve built up a nation-wide business. 
Customers everywhere. Every one a booster for us and our way 

of doing business. Doésn’t that prove something? It proves 
my plan is right. 


Write Today —Get My Book 


showing our full line of beautiful heaters, hot blast stoves, steel 
and cast iron ranges, pipe and pipeless furnaces, all-metal white 
enamel kitchen kabinets, ete. All quoted at my factory prices— 
. eemeeEONER with freight prepaid to your station. 
Cash or easy payments — uncondi- 

tional guarantee. 


Ask for Catalog No. 766 
“The Old Stove Master” 
Kalamazoo Steve Co. 


Manufacturers 


Kalamazoo, Mich, 


| 


Reet a 


Kalamazoo 4 
All-Metal White 
Enameled 
Kitchen 
Kabinet 
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kext’ Direct to You” 


cakes 





October 18, 1919 


Get My Offer Cn 


Stoves and Ranges 

Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces 
Gas and Oil Stoves 
Kitchen Kabinetsand Tables 
Phonographs 
Refrigerators 

Cream Separators 
Fireless Cookers 

Washing Machines 
Sewing Machines 

Paint and Roofing 
Sanitary Indoor Closets 








SEP ees 
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